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VIRGINIA. 
“ The “Old Dominion,” as the “ mother of States,” and “ birth- | 
place of Presidents,” merits a prominent place in the chronicles — 
of the republic. Our artist has sketched the landing at James- 
town of the English under Captain John Smith, that adventurous — 
voyager, who was rescued from death by the beantifal Pocahontas. | 
The settlement received the name of “ Virginia,” in honor of | 
Queen Elizabeth, although the appellation rightly belonged to — 
North Carolina, as will be seen in our chronicle of that State. 
On the other hand of the armorial bearings, is represented a mod- | 
era political meeting—for Virginians have been noted politicians 
since their first determination to govern themselves, long, long | 
ago, as is narrated in the story on page 395. At these gatherings | 
the young enter the arena, and wrestle like gladiators in intellect- 


ual debate. This brings them forward while their ambition and 
capacity for labor are greatest, and before their minds feel the chill 
of age. In 1790 the population of Virginia was 748,308—in 1850 
it was 1,421,661. 1646 of her free male inhabitants, at the latter 
period were in the civil service of the government, 274 were in 
the army. In the occupation of her entire male population we 
find 1995 engaged in mining; 318,771 in agriculture; 6361 in 
commerce ; 54,147 in manufactures; 582 in ocean navigation ; 
2952 in internal navigation ; 1384 lawyers; 2163 physicians ; and 
58 editors. The annual agricultural products of Virginia were 
returned in 1850, as 56,803,227 pounds of tobacco; 35,254,319 
bushels of corn ; 11,212,616 bushels of wheat ; 10,179,144 bushels 
of oats, besides cotton, potatoes, rye, barley, buckwheat and valu- 
able products of the dairy, the orchard and the garden. A new 


| impulse has of late been given to agriculture, and by the aid of 


guano, waste lands are fast becoming fertile fields. Virginia has 
valuable mines of gold, iron and coal. An extension of her lines 


| of railroad will better develop these, and other internal resources 


of great value, at present unproductive, and will add to her great 
wealth. There are in Virginia 13 colleges, with 1097 students— 
482 academies, with 11,983 students—and 1561 primary schoois, 
with 35,331 scholars. These are in many instances handsomely 
endowed ; and the school fand income, added to the taxation for 
educational purposes, yields a handsome income. Virginia has 
2383 churches, of which 1025 are Methodist, 649 Baptist, 240 
Presbyterian, 173 Episcopal, and others of various denominations, 
excepting the Orthodox Congregational and Unitarians, of which 
there were none. Estimated value of church property, $2,356,076. 
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THE 


KING AND THE COBBLER. 


A ROMANCE OF ANCIENT PERSIA. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER 


For sometime the party kept cn without meeting any human 
being. They had passed Rustem’s palace, and were crossing the 
great square in front of it, when a single human figure was seen 
crossing towards them. He stopped as tlty came close to him, 
and was upon the point of turning one side to let them pass, when 
a sudden exclamation broke from his lips. It was too dark to 
recognize countenances, even at a short distance, but the glit- 
tering whiteness of the old astrologer’s beard was visible while a 
face could not be seen at all. The dusky figure from which this 
exclamation had come moved nearer up and peered with its eyes 
into Kobad’s face. 

“ Kobad ?” it said, interrogatively. 

Of course the old man could not reply, but one of the soldiers 
immediately spoke for him. 

“This is Kobad. Now who are you, and what do you want ?” 

“T want this ohd man,” said the new comer, who seemed to be 


a youth. 
“If you were the king you might have your will, but seeing 


that you are not, you'll just move out of the way, or we'll take 
you too.” 

“Ha! You take him to the king, then? Is that your wish?” 

This last question was addressed to the astrologer, and then, 
for the first time, the intruder seemed to notice the gagging of 
of the mouth. 

“Do you want to go with these men ?” the youth asked. 

The old man shook his head quickly and energetically. 

“* Here—take this piece of impudence, and let’s carry him along, 
too,” cried the leader of the party, turning to his followers. 

Half a dozen of the soldiers moved forward at this order, and 
they were somewhat surprised to see the stranger start back and 
draw his sword ; but more surprise awaited them, for on the next 
instant he was at them, and as the man nearest to him fell to 
the earth, he cried : 

“Leave this old man to me. I am Feripoon, of the Lion 
Heart! Give him up and it shall be well with you, but put me 
to the task and ye shall all fall!” 

From the impulse of long habit, the soldiers clung to their 
prisoner, but the moment they heard that dreaded name they 
drew Kobad after them. 

“Will you make your own deaths?” asked Feridoon, raising 
his sword. 

“Now let not a boy overcome us,” cricd the soldiers’ leader. 
“ Let us show him that our swords are good and our arms strong. 
He may have swept down men with his club, but our swords are 
as good—” 

Thus far had the leader spoken when a smart blow upon the 
head from the pommel of Feridoon’s sword laid him upon the 
ground. At this, those who held Kobad let him go and drew 
their swords. Feridoon saw the movement, and quick as light- 
ning did he sweep his sword about him. His own weapon was 
heavy and sharp, and beneath its blows the lighter blades of the 
soldiers snapped like sun-burnt reeds. They might as well have 
tried to withstand a hurricane, so rapid and strange were the 
movements of their adversary. In less than three minutes not 
one of them had a weapon in his hands, and only two of ten were 
upon their feet. These two hesitated a moment after their swords 
were gone, and then they started away across the square. . 

Feridoon watched them until they were lost in the thick 
gloom, and then he turned to the old man. First he threw off 
the gag from his mouth, and then cast off the lashing from his 


arms. 
“ Thank fortune !” he murmured, as he threw the cord away, 


“I came this way most opportunely.” 

The old man laid his hand upon the youth’s head, and with 
fervent tones he blessed him; and then, as they turned to walk 
away, he asked : 

“Bat how cam. ~9ou out so late from your home ?” 

“Home?” repeated Feridoon, in a tone half of sadness and half 
of bitterness. “I have none.” 

“ But the satrap ?” 

“ Has turned me from his doors.” 

“ When ” 

“ This very night.” 

“ And for what?” 

- “ Because I would not write a letter to Zillah, and bid her 
turn her thoughte forever from me and obey the king in his 
demands.” 

“ And has Rustem become such 2 tool ?” uttered the astrologer, 
in a tone of regret. 

“ He did it through fear. The king had promised him to take 
his life if he did not succeed in bringing me to his purpose. I could 
not sacrifice my soul to such a cause. I told Rustem I would 
lay down my life for him, but I would not sell my very heart—my 
every principle of honor—to the bidding ef such villany, Yet I 
am sorry that Rustem is so situated.” 

“O, you need not fear for him. The-king will not afford to 
take the satrap’s life. If he made such a threat, it was only to 
spur him up to the work of serving him.” 


“ Hark !” uttered the youth, whose quick ear had caught a 
sound that Kobad could mot yet hear. ‘ There are footsteps 
coming this way, and quite a number, too.” 

“Mayhap it is another party in search of me,” said the old 
man, stopping to listen.. “I heard those who held me when you 
came, speak of other parties which were out upon the search, and 
this is surely one of them. Let us conceal ourselves somewhere.” 
Feridoon had no desire to seek a conflict, so he looked quick- 
ly about him for a place of concealment. He remembered a place 
he had just passed, and upon going back he found a narrow gate- 
way with an arched top, the gate of which was partly open, 
swinging inward. They both went in and closed the gate, and 
there they remained. The coming men soon reached the spot, 
passing close to the gate, and from their remarks it was evident 
that Kobad’s suspicions were correct. They did not stop at the 
gate, however, and ere long, our two friends resumed their way. 


They spoke but little, for both seemed to have plenty of thought 
that the circumstances had called up. It was very quickly and 
readily arranged that Feridoon should remain with the astrologer 
for the present, and hence the latter led the way. He walked 
more quickly than one of his advanced age could generally do, 
aud at the end of half an hour he cntered a narrow, dark lane, 
near the eastern cliffs, where the dwellings were sparse and poor. 
At the door of one of these he stopped and knocked, and ere 
many moments had elapsed a voice asked, from within, who was 
there. Kobad answered, and soon afterwards the door was open- 
ed by a black servant, who held a lamp in his hand. This latter 
individual led the way to the back part of the building, where 
our hero found a room not on'y well furnished, but displaying 
some signs of wealth. The slave disappeared and the old man 
and the youth sat down together. 

“ One question I must ask,” said Feridoon, whose feelings 
were now centered upon one point. “Is Zillah safe?” 

“ Just as safe as though she were here,” confidently returned 
Kobad. 

“ But she is within the power of the king, and you know what 
base passions move him.” . 

“T know all that, but Zillah is not in his power, even though 
he may think she is. There is one ever near her who will watch 
over and protect her.” 

Feridoon looked puzzled. The astrologer noticed the look and 
quickly acded : 

“Tt is not an imaginary personage of whom I speak, but I have 
been to the bedside of Zillah, and I know there is one there who 
will easily and promptly stop any wickedness the king may at- 
tempt. So make yourself easy on that score. As soon as the 
maiden is perfectly recovered, I can remove her from the palace 
without trouble ; but nowhere else can she receive better medical 
treatment than there.” 

“ But she is not very sick ?” 

“No. Her constitution will easily throw off the malady. In 
a very few days, at the farthest, she will be as well as ever.” 

The youth seemed satisfied with this, and he spoke to that 
effect. There were many things he would have liked to know— 
many things that seemed strange and marvellous to him, but he 
let them pass, having become assured that Kobad liked not to be 
questioned on that point. 

It was now sometime past midnight, and having called the 
black slave into the room, the astrologer bade him conduct Feri- 
doon to a place of rest. The youth followed his sable guide up 
a flight of narrow, wooden stairs, then down another flight into 
a sort of hall, where a door opened into a back yard. Our hero 
saw a high wall that enclosed this yard, and wondered exceedingly 
when he saw his guide step out upon the dew wet pavement; but 
he followed without asking any questions. The next movement 
was more strange still, for the slave proceeded directly to the 
brick wall, and having stooped down and removed a brick from 
its resting-place and moved some secret spring which was hidden 
within the aperture thus revealed, he raised up a slab of stone 
from the pavement, and then motioned the young man to go 
down. 

“ Fear not,” said a voice; and, on turning, our hero found Ko- 
bad standing by his side. ‘‘ We have cause for care, you know. 
Go down and I shall quickly follow.” 

Thus bidden, Feridoon moved to the place and stepped upon a 
ladder that he found there, and having descended he waited at the 
foot for the old man, who soon came with the lamp. After pass- 
ing along a narrow passage the youth found himself in a very 
neat and comfortable apartment, in which were two beds. The 
old man pointed him to the one that he might occupy, and with- 
out farther remark than to wonder at the ingenuity displayed in 
the concealing of the place, he undressed himself, and soon 
afterwards he had begun to dream. : 


CHAPTER XVIL 
FRIENDS, AND HOW THEY WORKED. 


On the morning following these events, the kjng was early 
astir, and when he reached the apartment where he usually gave 
audience to his officers and heard the reports of the night, he 
found some half dozen of his officials there, and he noticed at 
once that they wore troubled countenances. At first he felt mis- 
givings, for of late he had become used to disasters and disap- 
pointments. His first question was of the old astrologer—to 
know if he had been captured. Of course he received a negative 
answer to this question, but he saw that that was not all, and he 
asked what more. After some hesitation and an interchange of 
quick, furtive glances among the officers, one of them related to 


the monarch the circumstance of there having been found eight 


in 


men in the great square near Rustem’s . palaco—that six of them 
were dead and two of them so injured that they had but jus 
recovered their speech. 

Sohrab started first forward with his hands extended, ang 
then he started back again. He trembled violently, and for some 
seconds tried to speak without being able to articulate. But at 
length he managed to give the order for having those two men 
sent up to him, and ere long afterwards they made their appear. 
ance, one of them limping along with much difficulty and th 
other brought in a chair borne upon two spears. 

“ Now,” whispered the king, ‘‘ what is it 1” 

The soldier who had walked up told the story. He told how 
his party had found the old astrologer and how they had gagged 
and bound him and started to bring him to the palace. Then he 
told of the coming of Feridoon, and of the part that young man 
had acted. The poor fellow upon the chair not only corroorated 
the statement, but he gave some further light by repeating the 
language used by Feridoon. 

“But here are only eight of your party accounted for,” said 
the king, showing by his tone and manner that he hardly knew 
what he said. 

“ The other two must have fled,” returned one of the officers, 
“ probably fearing your majesty’s wrath.” 

But his majesty paid no attention to this answer. He had 
walked to the opposite side of the apartment, where he remained, 
with his back turned to his officers, for some minutes. When he 
returned, his face was very pale and rigid as marble. Hibs teeth 
were sect and his hands clutched tightly together. He gazed 
around upon his subjects some moments, and when he spoke his 
voice was firm and strong, though a close observer might have 
seen from the marks upon his brow that he suffered much pain. 


“Go and set every officer of my guard upon the watch,” he 
said. “Of the five thousand soldiers who are quartered here, 
take every one if necessary, and spread them through the city. 
Let every street, square and every nook, of whatever kind, be 
searched and watched. I would have that old man, and that 
young one, too, brought before me. Let it be alive, if you can, 
but dead if it must be. And be ye sure, also, that their mouths 
be stopped. Let it appear that either of them have spoken after 
their capture and those who do the neglect shall surely die. Can 
you remember this ?” 

The officers assured their royal master that his commands 
should be obeyed, and then they set off at once to see the thing 
done, and the two soldiers were conducted back to the place from 
whence they had been taken, considering themselves fortunate in 
having escaped alive. They did not know that their lives, that 
were of such consequence to them, gave their king no more 
weight of thought than two flies. He happened to forget them 
in the press of more important business. 

In one hour from that time, the citizens were not a little as- 
tonished at seeing great numbers of soldiers spreading them- 
selves over the city. Into every street and place they entered, 
and little lanes that had never before received such marked dis- 
tinction, were now guarded by live soldiers. What it meant peo- 
ple could not imagine, but they knew something strange must 
have happened, though they could not even have dreamed of #0 
strange a thing as the sending out of all these soldiers after two 
men—one of them a man far gone on the down-hill of life, and 
the other a youth just at the foot of life’s ladder. 

Meanwhile the king remained in the apartment where we left 
him. He was all alone, not even onc of his eunuchs being with 
him, and most of the time he had been walking up and down 
the paved floor. But he had stopped now, and his hands were 
clasped upon his brow, and thus leaned against one of the mar- 
ble pillars. At length he started back, and as he brought his 
hands together with an energetic movement, he said : 

“ And all this is about a girl—” 

No, no, king, it is not all about a girl. Had you never seen 
that girl, the sams cloud that now hangs over you would have 
opened its storm upon your head. 

“ And I must fret and rave just for that which is all my right 
if I please. By my life, the pretty piece of trouble is mine, 
and this very night shall she become my wife. She is well, now. 
I saw her up this morning, and the rose is back on her cheek: 
I need not fear that old—” 

The king stopped here, and the ashy pallor once more came (0 
his face; but he soon overcame the fear, and just as he would 
have gone into another soliloquy, one of his eanuchs entered his 
presence and asked him if he would give audience that day, * 
the same time infurming him that many people had assembled ia 
the audience chamber. 

Sohrab bade the slave tell his officers that he would be with 
them soon. Then he went and swallowed a bowl of wine, an! 
after this he went down to the great hall where he was wont 
give his judgment on all cases his subjects chose to preset! 
People saw that something ailed the king, and several of the cit 
izens withdrew without presenting their casos, for they saw that 
he rendered his judgments most wildly, and sometimes withost 
any possible reference to the case in hand. : 

One old man, who had three slaves, made complaint agains 
a merchant for having seized one of his slaves for trespa*s, an 
put said slave to bard work in his own shop. The complainant 
was willing, he said, to pay whatever money might be due for the 
trespass, but he wanted his slave. The king heard thé case,’ 
he decided that all three of the slaves should, be given over 
the merchant. 

It so happened that the merchant had only kept the one slave 
out of a whim, and when he got out of the audience —_ 
he laughed heartily at the strange ruling. of the king, but # 
same time assured the old man he should not take the slave 
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Sohrab was so fairly out of his head that every once noticed it, 
und by the time he had rendered judgment in a dozen cases those 
xo dared stole away, and some of the others presented false 
atements, plaintiff and defendant agreeing thereto. 

After all the business was disposed of which came up, the king 
entered into a private business with some of his own offi- 
cers, 80 that he did hot get away from the great hall till near the 
middle of the afternoon. He then went to his dinner, and after 
having taken @ few turns in his garden, he went to see Zillah. 

The maiden was sitting by the open window when the king 
entered, and she did seem about well of her sickness. It had 
heen but a slight attack of fever, which had yielded at once to 
«ilfal treatment ; and the constitution which no irregularity of 
jife had ever shattered, arose quickly above the malady. Sohrab 


entered the room and motioned the attendant away, and in a 


moment more the monarch and the maiden were left alone. 

“Now, sweet Zillah,” commenced the royal suitor, ‘ the time 
jaws nigh for the bliss of our loves. You will soon be mine. 
Since yesterday you have recovered wonderfully, and it almost 
wems a special work of God in my favor. Are you not nearly 
recovered 

Zillah could not deny it, for she felt that she was physically 
well. 

“Tam not so weak, sire, as I have been, and I think that 
health has been once more restored to me.” 

“And do you not feel thankful ¢” 

“I do, most surely.” 

“But you cannot feel so joyful as I do, for the hour that gives 
you health gives to me the most beautiful wife on earth.” 

" As the king thus spoke, he placed his arm‘about the maiden’s 
neck, and would have kissed her, but he saw that she had turned 
deadly pale, and he started back. 

“What is it?” he quickly asked. 

“(), spare me! spare me !” 

“Spare you? And from what?” 

“From the dreadful fate you have mentioned.” 

“Do you mean the marriage with me ?” 

“Yes, sire,” faintly uttered Zillah. She had made a mistake 
inher choice of words, but she was too much moved to see it. 

“And do you call becoming my wife a dreadful fate?” hissed 
the king, in rank madness. 

“Alas, sire,” uttered the poor girl, hardly knowing what she 
aid, “how can I look upon the crushing of my heart without 
dread ¢”” 

“And is it thus you meet my love? Is it thus you will re- 
ctive the proffered affection of your king? Speak .to me, girl, 
ind tell me if you mean thus to treat me.” 

“O,spare me! Let me rest now! Come to me—” 

“When ?” 

“Never! never !—O, never !” 

And Zillah, as she thus gasped, bowed her head and groaned 
doud. She was frantic, and knew not how or what to speak. 
Her mighty love for one whom she believed to be noble, gener- 
0s, Virtuous and pure, was stout within her, and she could not 
gveitup. But she could not help fearing the king, for she read 
inevery line of his features the passion that raged within him. 
Sobrab gazed upon her awhile after she had given utterance to 
that last incoherent sentence, and at first he seemed almost bewil- 
dered by the words, the tone and the manner ; but soon he found 
tis tongue, and in a thrilling whisper, he said : 

“I see that words will be of no more avail. This very night 
You shall be my wife! Now mark me. This very night!” 

“For the love of God!” shrieked Zillah, sinking down upon 
ter knees, and raising her clasped hands towards the king, “‘ spare 
me! spare me! J will be your slave—your meanest slave. I 
will shelter with the Ethiop, and drudge with the very beasts 
~but O, spare my love! break not my heart! tear not my soul 
pieces 

The king gazed down upon the imploring maiden, and a wicked 
mile worked upon his features. 

“Girl,” he said, and his tone was cold and decided, “as sure 
“we both live, you shall be my wife this night! I have no more 
®saynow. Your own sense will tell how best to prepare for 
my coming.” 

So the king spoke, and then he turned from the room. Zillah 
‘se to her feet and threw herself upon a couch, but soon she 
tits hand upon her head, and she looked up. It was her attend- 
wt who was with her, an old female slave who had long held the 
‘ation of nurse to the royal wives. 


Wn aa it ?” she asked, raising the unhappy girl to a sitting 


“Alas, Thais, I am doomed !” the frantic maiden murmured. 

»” repeated Thais. “ But how ?” 

Zilldh repeated all that the king had said. : 

le onight ?” muttered the old nurse, to herself. “ By my life, 
'Sohrab hastens the matter with a haste most unseemly.” 
And my last of earthly joy is gone from me forever! No 

“ore shall the sun rise to give me blessing in his golden beams, 

® More shall the soft zephyr come to impart freshness to my 

wk, nor can the tender breath of friendship, even, be a source 
to me more 

Bot too sure,” answered Thais, in a matteroffact sort of 

m- The king has forgotten himself. Be sure you shall seo 
more of him to-night.” 

mead Started up and caught the old woman by the arm, and 
- half wildly into her face. 

_ What mean you ?” she gasped. 

cout what T say. The king shall not trouble you to night.” 

could be sure of this !” 

swear it.” 


“ And you will save me?” 

Yee.” 

The maiden threw her white arms about the nurse's neck, but 
Thais soon shook them off, saying, as she did so : 

“ I must away now and attend to this matter. Fear not, Zillah, 
for as I live, the king shall not harm you.” 

Thais went to a little cot on which she slept, and from be- 
neath the bedding she drew a small paper parcel, which she hid 
in her bosom, and then having once more bade the girl be of good 
heart, she left the room. She traversed many passages and cor- 
ridors, and at length she reached that part of the palace where the 
king’s own apartments were situated. She looked into several of 
them, but she found not the one she sought, and she sat down to 
await his coming. She waited there fall fifteen minutes, and at 
the end of that time some one approached. She moved out of 
the way, but not far, for she soon saw that he whom she sought 
was he that now came. It was one of the king’s eunuchs, Bah- 
boul, whom we have already seen in confidence with the monarch. 
Thais called to him as he came near, and without asking any 
question he fullowed her until they came to a secluded place. 

“‘ Now, Bahboul,” spoke the nurse, hurriedly but distinctly, 
“the king has planned to make Zillah his wife this night.” 

“ Are you sure?” asked the eunuch, somewhat nervously. 

“Most sure. He has sworn it with a solemn oath.” 

“ Then our course is clear. Have you got the powder?” 

“Yes. Here it is. Now remember—fix it so that he shall be 
sure to drink it.” . 

«IT will do my part.” 

That was all that was necessary in that quarter, and Thais 
returned to the chamber of her charge. 

Bahboul went at once to the apartment where the king al- 
ways supped, and there he waited the coming of his master, for 
the time of his usual coming was near at hand. Just at dusk 
Sohrab made his appearance, and ordered his wine immediately. 

He always did this, and for this moment had Bahboul waited. 
The eunuch hastened to obey the order, and with a dexterous 
movement he emptied a portion of the powder into the bowl. 
The king took it and drank ; then he ate some slight quantity 
of food and called for his bowl again. After this he arose and 
went into another apartment. In an hour more he would have 
gone to claim the sweet Zillah, but a strange drowsiness had 
come over him, and he thought he would take a short nap, bid- 
ding his slaves awaken him in just one hour. At the end of the 
time they tried to obey him, but they could not awaken him. They 
shook and rolled and punched, and lifted him up and let him full, 
but all to no purpose. The sleep would not let go its ho!d upon 
hin, and at length they gave it up in despair. 

So that night the maiden passed in peace, while the king slept 
on, all unconscious of what strange scenes were awaiting him. 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.| 


CHINESE VIEW OF EUROPEANS. 

The Chinese of the interior, whom business takes to Canton 
or Macao, always go the first thing, to look at the Europeans on 
the promenade. It is one of the most amusing of sights to them. 
They squat in rows along the sides of the quays, smoking their 
pipes and fanning themselves, contemplating the while, with a 
satirical and contemptuous eye, the English and Americans, who 
promenade up and down, from one end to the other, keeping time 
with admirable precision. Europeans who go to China, are apt 
to consider the inhabitants of the celestial city very odd and su- 

remely ridiculous, and the provincial Chinese at Canton and 
Macao pay back the sentiment with interest. It is very amusing 
to hear their sarcastic remarks on the ap ce of the devils of 
the west, their utter astonishment at the sight of their tight fit- 
ting garments, their wonderful trousers, and prodigious round 
hats like chimney pots—their shirt collars, adapted to cut off the 
ears, and making a frame around such grotesque faces, with long 
noses and blue eyes, no beard or moustache, but a handful of 
curly hair on cath ¢ cheek. The shape of the dress coat puzzles 
them above everything. They try in vain to account for it, call- 
ing it a balf garment, because it is impossible to make it meet 
over the breast, and because there is nothing in front to corres- 
pond to the tails behind. They admire the judgment and ex- 
quisite taste of putting buttons as big as sapecks behind the 
back, where they never have anything to button. How much 
handsomer they think themselves, with their narrow, oblique, 
black eyes, high cheek bones and little round noses, their shaven 
crowns and magnificent pigtails hanging almost to their heels. 
Add to all these natural graces a conical hat, covered with red 
fringe, an ample tunic with —_ sleeves, and black satin boots 
with a white - of immense thickness, and it must be evident 
to all that a Eu cannot compare in appearance with a 
Chinese.— Huc’s Chinese Empire. 


> 


A MODERN SOLOMON. 

The other week, says a British contemporary, the spiritual 
guide of a Tyneside congregation, which ue & a aga bear- 
ing the name of the patron saint of Melrose and Lisdisfarne, was 
informed by one of his flock, a poor widow woman, that a pig, to 
whose sale, when fattened, she was looking forward with no little 
anxiety as the sole means of paying her rent, had been stolen, 
and that she suspected a certain so Rae of her acquaintance to 
have done the deed. Father ——, one of the worthiest men alive, 
promised to do everything in his power for its restoration, and 
went about it as follows. Next Sunday he took a stone with him 
into the chapel, and laid it down beside him during the service. 
That concluded, he took it up, and, remarking that he supposed 
his hearers wondered what he was about to do with it, told the 
story of the widow’s loss, and added, “I am now going to throw 
the stone at the head of the man who stole the pig,” looking 
hard at the same time at the suspected Celt. He lifted his 
hand and made as if he were going to fling the stone; when the 
man taking guilt to himself, dodged aside that it might not hit 
him. “Let the pig be restored instantly,” continued the priest, 
“or, depend upon it, worse will come of it.” Next morning the 
widow to her great delight found her protege in the sty. 


The lightsome countenance of a friend giveth such an inward 
decking to the house where it | » a3 proudest palaces have 
cause to envy the gilding.—Sir Philip Sidney 


CAPRICES OF COMPOSERS. 


Masicians and poets are privileged to be fanciful, and are not 
supposed to work and plod like other people. It is curious to 
trace the various habits of some of these maestri. Auber, for in- 
stance, cannot write a bar of music as long as he is ina city. 
Adam can only write when within hearing of the din of the town 
—he abhors the country. Donizetti, when he had a melody to 
find, first laid dowa to sleep for an hour or two. Paer liked to 
write in the midst of the bustle of the household, and the noise of 
his children around him. Cimarosa wrote best when surrounded 
by his friends in social conversation. Sacchini lost the thread of 
his inspirations unless in company with his favorite cats, who 
would sit on his writing-table, blinking and winking at him as he 
wrote. Sarti could not compose by a bright light. Spontini dic- 
tated his compositions (a wonderful achievement for a musician), 
being himself in a dark room, and his secretary in an adjoining 
one. Salieri prepared his mind for composition by rambling 
through the streets, and eating an unusual quantity of corfection- 
ary with which his pockets were stuffed. Haydn, on the contrary, 
previous to writing his sublime composi ions, sat perfectly still, 
plunged in profound thought for two or three hours. Gluck had 
a table, with his writing materials and paper, carried into a shady 
part of bis garden ; but, in addition to the writing materials, were 
two bottles of champagne. He sang and acted as he proceeded, 
all by himself, as he supposed the actors for whom he was writing 
would sing and gesticulate. Handel wrote often on the green 
turf of the quiet graves, in some small country churchyard. Pai- 
siello wrote in bed. To Mehul the perfame of flowers was neces- 
sary, and his writing-table was always covered with roses. Mozart 
a his composi:ions on the harpsichord before he wrote them, 
ut never until he had read some of his favorite authors—Homer, 
Dante, or Petrarca. Mercadante composes on paper; he has no 
piano in his house, and never hears the various morceaur of his 
operas until the first rehearsal. Rossini wricves very fast, after a 
good, substantial breakfast ; he does not care about interruptions, 
but can laugh and joke with true [talian spirit even while in the 
very act of composing. Verdi, before he writes, reads either 
Schiller, Shakspeare, Goethe or Victor Hugo. Verdi's tirst opera 
was written by bis mother’s sick bed, and hastily finished to pay 
the expenses of her funeral.— Musical Review. 


THE FUTURE OF THE REPUBLIC, 

The Albany Knickerbocker says: ‘‘ Dr. Colton a short time 
since delivered a lecture on ‘The Future of the American Re- 
public.’ The doctor looks forward to some brilliant results, and 
justifies that look by the facts and figures that have cSme to the 
surface during the past few years. Look, for instance, on the 
new world that has sprung up on our Pacitic border within the 
last seven years—not ten years, for that would carry us back to 
the war with Mexico. This has not been simply a conquest of 
arms, but of civilization. We have already built 19,266 miles of 
railroad, nearly all on this side of the Mississippi, and are now 
completing an average of more than two thousand miles a year. 
In 1852, it was 2413; in 1853 it was 4500. It is less than 2000 
miles from any point on the Mississippi to the Pacific ; and does 
any one imagine that that little length of railroad—less than 
what we are now completing annually—will not be built, when 
all the world on this side the continent, and ail the world on that 
side—when all Europe on our east and all Asia on our west, 
are calling for it so loudly? The annual value of our common 
exchanges which pass between Europe and Asia, around the 
Cape of Good Hope, is $250,000,000, employing 2000 ships and 
50,000 sailors. When the railroad across this continent is com- 
pleted, all this commerce wiil pass this way. No merchant can 
trade against a competitor who carries his goods into market six 
months in advance of him! But the time saved between Europe 
and Asia by this road, and by steam on the two oceans, will be 
three-fourths of that now required to go around the Cape of 
Good Hope; or the time of realizing returns will be reduced 
from one to four! The expense of the transport across the con- 
tinent will be about the same as it is now around the Cape. It is 
certain that when the Pacitic Railroad is completed, there will Le 
little or no trade between Europe and Asia on the old rouie:. 
How will this affect New York ! Why, it will make her the great- 
est city the world has yet seen.” 


FISH AS FOOD. 

There is much nourishment in fish, little less than in butcher's 
meat, weight for weight; and in etfect it may be more nourish- 
ing, considering how, from its softer fibre, fish is more easily di- 

ted. Moreover, there is, I find in fish, a substance which does 
not exist in the flesh of land animals, viz, iodine—a substance 
which may have a beneficial effect on the health, and tend to pre- 
vent the production of scrofulous and tubercular disease, the lat- 
ter in the form of pulmonary consumption, one of the most cruel 
and fatal with which civilized society, and the highiv educated 
and refined, are afflicted. Comparative trials prove that, in the 
majority of fish, the proportion of solid matter—that is the mat- 
ter which remains after perfect desication, or the expulsion of the 
aqueous part—is little inferior to that of the several kinds of 
butcher’s meat, game or poultry. And if we give our attention tuo 
classes of people, classed as to the quality of food they priacipal- 
ly subsist on, we tind that the ichthyophagous class are especially 
strong, healthy and prolitic. In no class than that of fishers do 
we see larger families, handsomer women, more robust and active 
men, or a greater exemption from the maladies just alluded to.— 
Dr. Davy’s “Angler and his Friend.” 


DAGUERREOTY PES. 

One reason why the daguerreotype portraits are in general so 
unsatisfactory, may perhaps be traced to a natural law, though I 
have not heard it suggested. It is this: every object that we be- 
hold, we see not with the eye only but with the soul; and this is 
especially true of the human countenance, which in so far as it is 

expression of mind we see through the medium of our own 
individual mind. ‘Thus a portrait is satisfactory in so far as the 
painter has sympathy with his subject, and delightful to us in 
proportion as the resemblance retiected through Ais sympathies is 
in accordance with our own. Now in the daguerreotype there is no 
such medium, and the face comes before us without passing 
the human mind and brain to our apprehension. This 
may be the reason why a daguerreotype, however beautiful and 
accurate, is seldom satisfactory or agreeable, and that while we 
acknowledge its truth as to fact, it always leaves something for 
the sympathies to desire.— Mrs. Jumesun. 
——- 

Ineivence or Women.—If we wish to know the political and 
moral condition of a State, we must ask what rank women hold 
in it. Their influence embraces the whole of life. <A wife, a 
mother—two magical words—comprising the sweetest sources of 
man’s felicity. ‘Theirs is the reign of beauty, of love, of reason. 
Always a reign! A man takes counsel with his wife; he obeys 
his mother; he obeys her long afier she has ceased to live, and the 
ideas which he has received fiom her become principles stronger 
even than his passions.—Ami¢ Martin. 
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THE CITY OF LEIREA, PORTUGAL. 


THE CITY OF LEIRIA, PORTUGAL. | no less than nineteen, one of them a large cathedral, within its | island situated in a noble lake, and access to and from the maia 
This city, situated on the Lis, a river of inconsiderable size, is limits. An annual fair is held here on the 25th of March, which | land is had by means of a handsome bridge. It was originally 
located in the province of Estremadura, 52 miles south-southwest | attracts persons of both sexes from all the country round about. quadrangular in form, but only the east part is now remaining, 
from Coimbra, and 72 miles north-northeast from Lisbon. The + > and that mantled by ivy, presents a most attractive study to the 
‘ ulation does not exceed three thousand. It is situated in the NETHER TABLEY, CHESHIRE, ENGLAND. artist and antiquary. In the hall is a large bay window, oms- 
of a very fertile country, but it cannot be commended for The spirited engraving herewith presented, shows the east part | mented with the Leicester pedigree in stained glass. It is one of 
its cleanliness. Nor has it many attractions for the traveller. It | of Tabley Hall, Cheshire, one of the most perfect specimens of | the most interesting remnants of antiquity to met with in the 
is chiefly remarkable for the number of its churches, there being | the Elizabeth style of architecture now extant. It stands on an | county of Cheshire, and attracts large numbers of visitors. 
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+ BOULOGNE, FROM THE BANKS OF THE LIANE. 

Our engraving gives a correct representation of this picturesque 
French wah the houses pn on the brink of the 
the churches crowning the heights, the opening to the port and 
the shipping in the distance. In the foreground we have one of 
the old fashioned French diligences, with its three divisions for 

gers, the price varying according to the accommodation af- 

i, and the team consisting of five horses, three harnessed 
abreast as leaders, and two attached to the pole, though the artist 
has assigned it a rate of speed which the old-fashioned diligence 
rarely attained. A few of these cumbrous contrivances are still 
running on some of the roads in France. Near Boulogne is a 
column erected by Napoleon to commemorate his proposed inva- 


BOULOGNE, FROM THE BANKS OF THE LIANE. 


ion of the 
Vast num- 


sion of England. Boulogne has been in the 


English, they having captured it under Henry VIII. 


bers of English now reside in Boulogne from economical mo- | 


tives. The town and its environs abound in historical monu- 
ments, and the manners of the inhabitants of the Bas Boulon- 
nois are well worthy of observation and study. 


+4 > 
+ > 


FOUNTAIN’S ABBEY, BURIAI-PLACE OF ROBIN HOOD. 

Robin Hood, the “ English ballad singer’s joy,” as Words- 
worth calls him, figures in much of the lyrical and legendary lore 
of “ Merrie England.” Every schoolboy has read about the bold 
archer of Sherwood Forest, about Little John, Maid Marian, the 


friar and the rest of his companions of the green-wood. Learned 
commentators suppose that he was an outlawed Earl of Hunting- 
don, placed under the ban in the reign of Richard II. Fountain’s 
Abbey, his reputed burial-place, is in York, and its picturesque 
ruins sufficiently attest its former splendor. Of his death there 
is a legend, that being sick, and finding his end drawing near, he 
called for his bow, shot an arrow from the window of his cham- 
ber, and desired to be buried where the shaft fell. The Harleian 
MS. says that “he fell sick at a nunnery in Yorkshire, called 
Birkley’s (Kirkley’s ?), and desire there to be let Llood, hee was 
betrayed and made to bleed to death.’’ It is by no means cer- 


| tain, however, that the remains of the renowned outlaw really 


repose in Fountain’s Abbey. 


FOUNTAIN’S ABBEY—THE BURIAL-PLACE OF ROBIN HOOD. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
LIFE LESSONS. 


BY MES. A. D. BAILEY. 
Oft wher. love-light shines the brightest, 
And my heart is beating lightest 
"Neath its magic beam, 
Fioats a little cloud of sadness, 
Half prophetic to my gladness, 
O'er my fondest dream. 


*Twas not ever thus: I mind me 

When an opening blossom charmed me 
Into perfect bliss, 

And no undertone of sorrow, 

Whispering, ~‘it will fade to-morrow,” 
Marred my happiness. 


Song of bird, or streamlet glancing, 
Sent each thrills of pleasure dancing 
Through my childish heart, 

That the very memory gleaming 
Through the tinted glass of feeling, 
Still doth joy impart. 


But since then, so oft hath pleasure 
Paled in pain—earth’s richest treasure 
Dimmed in sorrow's night— 
That my heart is always fearing 
Lest the present joy is"bearing 
With its bloom a blight. 


Once a little bud I cherished, 

In its early fragrance perished 
On my stricken heart ; 

And as other jewels cluster 

Rouné my home, its missing lustre 
Bids the tear-drops start. 


Thus my sunlight still is shaded 
By the thought of beauty faded 
From my earthly way.— 
Though at times a brighter vision 
Tells my heart of joys Elysian, 
In bove’s perfect day. 


And again that fresh young feeling, 

Sweetly o'er my senses stealing, 
Comes like angel- guest, 

Whispering still of thornless roses— 

Skies where no dark cloud reposes— 
Ever, ever blest. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


MY MARIA. 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 

1 tovep Maria Spriggins. Now do not smile, sir, for once in 
your life you Joved a Maria Spriggins, not from necessity bearing 
the same name as my Maria, but one as beautiful, as artless, as 
amiable, and, it may be, as rich as my Maria. When I first saw 
my dear girl, she was seated at the window of her father’s man- 
sion in Grove Avenue ; my aunt, whom I was visiting, tenanted 
a pretty but somewhat humble cottage in the same aristocratic 
location. And aristocratic it was, I can tell you. The Cooks, 
the Hopkins, the Jones, merchants—moneyed merchants, mind 
you, with names suggestive of a plum, had their residences there, 
and used to drive out from the city every afternoon in their smart 
phaetons ; but the richest and the honored of all was Mr. Anthony 
Spriggins, father of my Maria. 

It was on the first day of my summer vacation from the dingy 
counting-room of Griggly, Storks & Griggly that I first saw my 
Maria, and, to use the words of the poet, 

“Put to see her was to love her, 
Love but her and love forever.” 

“Don’t be looking over there, Tom Tilley,” said my aunt. 
“ She is a sweet girl, Tom, but as far above you, dear boy, as 
that white cloud up there is to its twin sister gleaming in the blue 
Thames beyond. Don’t be looking over there, please, Tom.” 

“Well, aunt, you are the queerest,”’ said I, “‘ to think that a 
man can’t admire a pretty girl without falling in love with her ;” 
and here I tried to look irresistible, for I detected the bright eyes 
of Maria glancing over at myself. And, when she retired from 
the window, I took occasion to strut around the room, and survey 
my fascinating exterior in the looking-glass, whereupon my aunt 
said : 

“ You're a simpleton, Tom Tilley.” And then, good soul, she 
put her handkerchief to her eyes and began tocry. “I dreaded 
it all along,” she sobbed, “his coming down here. I knew he 
would see her, and it will be like his father and mother ; my poor 
dear boy will die of a broken heart.” 

Now 1 had no recollection of my father and mother, and con- 
sequently no tender memories were revived on hearing them men- 
tioned ; but this I knew, that my mother was pretty and penni- 
less, that a rich bat dissipated gentleman married and then deserted 
her, and, after # career of folly and extravagance, he was laid in 
the cold earth, to which his unfaithfulness had long before sent 
his poor wife. 

“ Ever since I came to live here, and saw that pretty girl,” still 
sobbed my aunt, “I knew that my poor Tom would be unhappy 
on her account. ©, Tom, dear, promise me that you wont think 
anything about her.” 

“ What nonsense, aunt!” I exclaimed, reddening ; for within 
the last few minutes I had grown strangely sensitive and bashful. 
“ Why should I be made unhappy by Miss Spriggins, or any 
other young lady?” and here I compressed my lips and elevated 


my brows, thereby, as I imagined, investing my countenance with 
a strikingly lofty and intellectual expression ; for I saw a form, 
Maria’s, of course, passing the opposite window. 

For the two weeks following the day that her bright eyes met 
mine, I never caught even a stolen glance of Maria, at our cot- 
tage, still I fancied that my existence was not unknown to her, 
thet my Maria was not displeased at my becoming a fixture at 
my aunt’s window. I say my Maria, because that was what I 
called her in the thrilling dramas my fancy created, in all of which 
I, the hero, rescued her from danger and death, receiving her heart 
and hand as my reward. And in the night I used to sit in-my 
darkened room and watch her house, and what a deadly enmity I 
bore in my heart to that conceited young Hopkins who visited 
there; and once I saw him turning over the pages for my Maria 
when she was playing on her piano. I saw if all; yes, sir, I saw 
it all, and I sprang up and rushed out into the air and tried to 
cool my rage, and tried to think how wicked it was to hate that 
fop, young Hopkins, because he was privileged to go to her house 
and turn over the pages for my Maria. 

One day my aunt had a visitor—a gentlewoman of family but 
little fortune, who resided at the entrance of the avenue, and who, 
in the course of conversation, soared into the highest regions of 
my veneration and admiration ; for she mentioned that she was 
distantly related to Mr. Spriggins, and that she was god-mother 
to my Maria. I attended Miss Lethesby home, and all the way 
she spoke of Maria, and what a dear, good, sensible girl she was, 
though she had been educated at a seminary at Richmond, and 
how kind she was to her, coming every Thursday evening to read 
to her since her sight began to fail ; and how certain she was that, 


.| in all England, one could not find a dearer or a better girl than 


her god daughter. 

On the next Thursday evening, uninvited, but love over rules 
ceremony, I rapped at Miss Lethesby’s hall-door, and was ushered 
by a servant into a cheerful little parlor, where were seated that 
lady and my Maria. A kindly smile from Miss Lethesby proved 
that my intrusion was not unwelcome, and a blush, beautiful es 
the rosy flush of sunset, colored the fair cheek of my Maria. 
From that moment I knew that my Maria was mine. 


We met often after that night, sometimes by appointment on 
the avenue, oftener at Miss Lethesby’s ; that kindest and best of 
elderly unmarried women delighted in our attachment, convey- 
ing, one day when illness confined Maria to the house, a little bil- 
let from me to her, portraying my inexpressible anxiety until I 
should again behold my dear girl. © fatal billet! How a prying 
maiden aunt snatched you from my Maria’s trembling grasp! 
how an angry mamma received you from her spiteful hands! 
how you were taken, with passionate vehemence, into the library, 
where he was seated and produced before Mr. Spriggins’s aston- 
ished eyes ! and how Miss Charlotte, that meddling aunt, held you 
on the point of the snuffers to the blazing taper until you burned 
away, like the hope in your poor writer’s heart, and only ashes 
remained ! 

The next morning, at daybreak, Miss Charlotte, the spiteful, 
carried off my Maria to some hidden region where I might not 
penetrate, and, after an interview with Mr. Spriggins, in which I 
was informed that the treadmill for life would be a lenient punish- 
ment for my presumption in aspiring to an alliance with his 
daughter, I returned to my labors in the counting-room of Griggly, 
Storks & Griggly, conscious that henceforth there was a vacancy 
in my life that my Maria alone could fill. 

After many months, there came to me a letter from Miss Lethes- 
by, telling that Maria was again at home, and if ever there was a 
dear Tom loved in the world that Tom was myself. At my 
urgent entreaties, Griggly, Siorks & Griggly granted me a week’s 
leave of absence, and I hastened secretly out to my aunt’s. In 
the shadow of evening, I walked over to Miss Lethesby’s, where I 
once more met my dear girl, and rejoiced in her unaltered affec- 
tion. 

We were happy for a little while, but one evening Maria came 
to Miss Lethesby’s, who, kind heart, feigned illness to Mrs. Sprig- 
gins, knowing she could thereby secure Maria’s society, her sweet 
gaiety clouded, for Miss Charlotte had arrived on that day, and 
my dear girl would now have a watch over her that she could not 
evade. 

“She seemed so surprised to hear from mamma that I came so 
often to see my dear god mother, and she reminded mamma of 
their suspicion that Miss Lethesby was aware of our—” and Ma- 
ria blushed and faltered, and did not complete the sentence. 

“I think, my dears,” said our kind friend, “that we will take 
tea up stairs, in my little study. It opens on my chamber, where 
Mr. Tom could hide if your aunt, Maria, my love, came in unex- 
pectedly.” 

“O, famous! capital! women are the children of invention,” 
I exclaimed. 

And my Maria smiled, and said : 

“It would be so odd and so pleasant.” 

So tea was accordingly served in Miss Lethesby’s study. 

Stories of her girlhood were told by Miss Lethesby, and, as 
they were very tender and very romantic, they quite agreed with 
Maria’s feelings and mine, and we listened, forgetting angry papas 
and mammas and malicious aunts, until a very expressive re- 
minder startled us. Footsteps and the rustle of silk dresses 
were heard on the lobby outside the door. Pale consternation 
flashed across the faces of Miss Lethesby and my Maria. I darted 
into the next room, and had barely time to shelter myself behind 
the snowy curtains of Miss Lethesby’s window, when the voices of 
ladies were heard in the outer apartment. 

“ One would think your mamma and myself were hob goblins, 
you look so frightened, Maria,” said the sharp tones of Miss 


Charlotte. “How d’ye do, Miss Lethesby? you've been ill, I 


hear. You are looking dreadfully pale and thin, and your hai; 
is changing too, I declare.” 

“My hair is natural, Miss Charlotte, and you forget that cos. 
metics were never used by me,” retorted Miss Lethesby. 

“ How ridiculous in both of you to be talking so!” said Mp. 
Spriggins. ‘ Maria, my love, we called to take you home, (Gq 
your things, my dear; Miss Lethesby will excuse you to-night,” 

“Yes, mamma,” Maria replied, and coming into the room 
where I was hidden, took her bonnet and shawl off the bed ani 
went out again. My eyes followed her. Ah! if they then had 
known how many years would glide into desolate decay befor 
they would again behold that sweet vision, they would have wep, 
as they afterward did often—yes, often, and I am not ashamed to 
confess it. I heard them wish Miss Lethesby good-evening, and 
think Maria and her mother were half-way down the stairs when 
a shriek burst from the lips of Miss Charlotte, who had lingered 
curiously behind. 

“O, what duplicity! and this old woman its contriver. Mr. 
Spriggins, come back here.” 

“ Why, what is the matter, Charlotte ?” Mrs. Spriggins said, 
in a surprised tone, hastening into the room. 

“O, the wretches! Didn’t I tell you that deluded girl was 
coaxed here by this artful, designing woman to meet him? Don’t 
let your daughter come in here, madam. To think of your child 
deceiving you so !” 

“Go down and wait in the carriage for me, Maria,” said Mr, 
Spriggins, authoritatively. 

I heard the door closing upon my dear girl. 

“Now what do you mean, Charlotte ?” 

“Mean, madam! Look at thattable. Three cups and saucers, 
Tea in each cup! Whose third plate is that? whose toast is 
that ? as if they could escape my eyes.” 

And what a storm there was! Miss Charlotte screaming, Mrs. 
Spriggins furious, Miss Lethesby defying. Then there was a 
momentary lull in the little study, for two angry women had in- 
vaded my retirement, and the parasols of Mrs. Spriggins and Miss 
Charlotte were being broken on my shoulders. They left the 
room passionately, as they had entered it, and in a few minutes | 
heard their carriage rolling down the avenue. 

Humbled in spirit, and tortured by unavailing regret at the 
unhappiness I had brought upon my dear girl, I went back into 
the study, finding Miss Lethesby in tears, and disposed to be an- 
gry with me—Heaven knows why, and we quarrelled, and so we 
parted. 

That night Maria’s maid brought mea letter from my deargitl, 
blotted every line of it with her tears, and she bade me a long 
farewell, saying “‘ that she made a solemn promise never again to 
speak or write to me without her parents’ consent, and that would 
never be—” and then there was a blot and a dash, and so it ended. 

I strongly suspect that Mr. Spriggins, who was commercially 
acquainted with Griggly, Storks & Griggly, induced that respect- 
ed trio to desire my services at their establishment in Calcutta. I 
went to India, not to gratify them, but because England was 4 
Sahara to me since the stern rock of parental authority interposed 
itself between me and my Maria. 

Nine years went over me, leaving their shadows on my life. 
My dear aunt wrote to me by every mail, but never mentioned 4 
word of Maria. In the opening of the tenth year I received 4 
letter from Miss Lethesby, the only reply elicited from her, though 
I had sent her many missives imploring her to give me some in- 
formation of my dear girl, whom I knew not was living or dead. 

“I kept silence, my friend,” she wrote, “ because from Maria's 
continuing so long unmarried a hope might be revived in your 
heart that can have no realization. When this reaches you she 
will be the wife of a wealthy baronet, many years her senior. 
Shortly after your departure, Mr. Spriggins retired from business 
and returned to Dorsetshire, his native county, to live. The un- 
fortunate denouement of my sanction of your love affair induced 
a coldness between the family and myself, and it was only 4 
month ago that I again met our dear girl. I had gone down t 
Dorsetshire on a visit to some relatives, and, on the day after my 
arrival, was told that a lady desired to speak with me. I went 
into the drawing-room and saw a pale, thoughtful looking woma! 
seated by the window. She turned, and, with a faint cry, threw 
herself into my arms. It was my dear girl, but 0, how altered! 
how sadly altered! We sat down together, and she told me such 
a sad story of reverses of fortune and the bitter cares that always 
attend them. Extravagance and unsuccessful #ailway spect! 
tions have reduced Mr. Spriggins’s thousands to hundreds; they 
are, I fear, in very straitened circumstances. Some months 22° 
a rich old baronet saw Maria, and has since addressed in the la0- 
guage of love. They want her to marry him, and there is a hous 
full of young brothers and sisters. For their sakes she will be 
come his wife, my dear girl. 

“ She told all this to me, my friend, with the agony of her heat 
lying white upon her face, and a strange cold glitter in her swe 
eyes ; but all at once the dear old look came back, and she burt 
out crying. ‘O, my dear,’ said I, ‘you are thinking of him 
meaning you. ‘Iam,’ she said, hiding her face upon my shoulde', 
and sobbing as if her dear heart would break. ‘O, I am alwsy* 
thinking of him—my poor Tom!’ 

“ And yet, loving you as your faithful heart deserves be 
loved, she will marry this rich old man to keep poverty # strane 
to her family—a family who cannot appreciate the sacrifice ~ 
makes. And her future husband bears your name, with the gilt 
ing of a title-—Sir Thomas Tilley.” 

Then followed words of consolation, but they had no balm for 
me Of late I had accustomed myself to regard Maria a 
ried, but I seemed to see a distant day when she might aga? 
free, and I might happily win her; but now the darkness of d¢* 
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ir shivered over me, and I sank tottering into a seat. Sir 
Thomas Tilley was my father’s oldest brother, and were Maria a 
widow to-morrow, I could never be united to my uncle’s wife. 
Delusive hope restored my failing senses. She might not yet be 
married; might I not reach England before she severed us for 
time and eternity? That hope sustained me through the long 
voyage I undertook on the following day ; but it vanished when I 
stood once more on the steps of my aunt’s cottage, and felt how 
soon it might indeed prove a delusion. 

[entered the hall. The parlor door was ajar, and within I saw 
my dear aunt seated at her old place by the fire, and, standing 
beside her, was a dapper littl man, with an important air, talk- 
ing so earnestly, and my aunt listening so joyously, I may say 
that, eagerly as I longed to embrace her, I held back, coming to 
the conclasion that I had an uncle and she a husband. 

“Well, my dear lady,” he said, rabbing his hands briskly 
together, “I will write at once to acquaint Sir Thomas of his 
accession to the title and estates. Pleasant news—most agreeable 
news ; ha, ha, ha!” 

“To be sure,”’ half-sobbed my aunt; “ my dear boy—” 

“Ts here, aant!”’ I cried, and the next moment my aunt was in 
hysterics om the sofa. 

When she grew composed, and became convinced that the sun- 
browned face before her was mine, the little lawyer, no lover as 
[had supposed, announced to me that Sir Thomas Tilley, who 
had come up to town to attend to marriage settlements, had, that 
same day, died suddenly of apoplexy, I, being next heir, coming 
into possession of the estates and title. 

“Marriage settlements!” I exclaimed. 
married ?”” 

“Very near it, Sir Thomas. A beautiful lady, sir,—the daugh- 
ter of an old client of mine.” 

I hastened to the window to hide the joyfal emotion that blind- 
ed my eyes, and stirred within my heart a fountain of gratitude 
to Heaven. 

“Old lovers,” said my aunt, in an audible whisper. 

“Indeed !” exclaimed the little man, in some surprise. “ How 
very fortunate! No occasion to cancel the settlements now, I 
suppose.” 

“In what part of Dorsetshire does Mr. Spriggins reside?” I 
asked, turning from the window. 

“Q, they were to come into town to-night, Sir Thomas, so your 
poor uncle told me. The marriage was to have taken place at 
Miss Lethesby’s, a friend of the family’s.” 

“Ts Miss Lethesby aware of my uncle’s decease ?” 

“Not yet, Sir Thomas.” 

“Then I will inform her myself.” 

I went over to her house, and my kind friend rejoiced at my 
unexpected appearance, and the still more unexpected blessings 
fortune was about conferring on me. Then, before I returned to 
my aunt’s, it was decided that, though her parents were to be 
informed, my dear girl was to be kept in ignorance of Sir 
Thomas’s demise and my return. 

On the next morning, [ again appeared at Miss Lethesby’s, and 
Mr. Spriggins, now a seedy, humble-looking individual, with his 
wife and Miss Charlotte, both the worse for wear, protested—vehe- 
mently protested that I alone was worthy of their darling Maria. 

“Where can I see your daughter?” I asked, with assumed 
haughtiness. 

“She awaits her future lord, Sir Thomas,’’ Mr. Spriggins 
replied, with a tragic wave of his hand, “in the drawing-room. 
My child told me this morning she wished to speak a few words 
in private to her intended husband. Bless her dear heart, she 
little dreams the joy that’s in store for her. She always loved 
you, Sir Thomas. She always loved you, sir.” 

This speech had been uttered while we were crossing the hall, 
and then Mr. Spriggins threw the opposite door open, saying : 

“Sir Thomas Tilley, Maria, my love.” 

He closed the door, and left me alone with my dear girl, who 
Was sitting on the sofa, her face hidden in her hands. I went over 
and stood beside her. She did not raise her eyes, but she trem- 
bled like a leaf. She spoke at last with an effort. 

“When my dear papa accepted in my name your kind offer, 
Sir Thomas,” she said, faintly, “ I desired him to tell you that I 
had no heart to bestow in return for the honor you have done me. 
I find he did not mention this to you, and painful, bitterly painful 
% it is to me, I will not do you so great an injustice as to leave 
you ignorant of what might so nearly concern your happiness.” 

I sat down at her side, but she did not change her position, and 
continued, still shading her face with her hands—my dear girl 
Was weeping now. 

“We were parted years ago, but I have always loved my poor 
lear Tom. And he may be dead, or he may have forgotten me ; 
Dat, living or dead, I will forever love him, and can never, never 

think dearly of any one but him. O, Sir Thomas, if you can 
take as a wife one who cannot give your tenderness its merited 
return, I—" and here my dear girl lifted her sweet eyes moura- 
= my face, and then, with a wild cry, sank lifeless into my 


“Then he was not 


Joy is a ready restorer. In a few minutes, her dear eyes un- 
Closed upon me, her vuice pronounced my name. A grateful tear 
Tickled down my cheek and fell upon the fair forehead pillowed 
onmy breast. It was the baptism of our happiness—my Maria's 
happiness and mine. 


Here is agentle lesson for those who will never cease their 

oe about the “good old times.” Tacitus says: “ In the 

~Y ages man lived a life of innocence and simplicity.” Upon 

— critic remarks, “‘ When was this period of innocence? The 

-. man who was born in the world killed the second! When 
time of simplicity begin ?” 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 


VENICE. 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 

Tue Venetian’s gondola is the heaven of motion. 
Hillard’s elaborate description can overdo its exquisite luxury. 
The soft cushions, the gliding motion, the graceful oarsmen, the 
fairy-like palaces, between which you float in a half-dreamy state, 


harmonize so admirably with the magnificent corpse around, that | 


your hearse-like barge seems moving towards the grand funeral. 
Although there are many streets, since they cross the perpetaal 
canals by bridges with flights of steps, no wheels are possible, no 
horses are to be found, and the business as well as the pleasure 


Not evén | 


| 
| 


of this Qaeen of the Adriatic floats silently over the all-surround- | 


ing waters, among t seventy-two islands. So that, while 
most of these deep-shaded lanes are but four feet wide, the Grand 
Canal is nearly two hundred in width, and lined for two miles 
with noble edifices, which, even in their decay, contrast wonder- 
fally with the anornamented, prison-like surfaces which border 
the footpaths in their rear. 

The central glory of Venice is still the cathedral of San Marco. 
It stands too low, and is said to be sinking into the salt marsh. 
Its pillars and other ornaments are too crowded. Its thefts from 


other lands want harmony and fitness. Still, faded as it is, tar- | 


nished, perhaps, by the corroding air, it has a barbaric splendor 
which is all its own. Built by Byzantine architects, nearly a 
thousand years ago, it combines Saracenic profusion with Chris- 


tian emblems, it weaves in porphyries from Egypt, pillars from | 


St. Sophia, a corner-piece from Acre, with a forest of Grecian 
colamns. Over its portal are the four famous horses of Lysippus, 
stolen so many times it is hard to say now where they belonged ; 
monuments at once of the departed greatness of Chios and Con- 
stantinople, of Venice and Napoleon. Beneath them a whole 
charch history is told in mosaics, that gleam upon you even by 
moonlight—the only pictures that never fade. Five domes seem 
crushing down this chief mourner over departed grandeur. But 
solemn, even gloomy as is the over-decorated mass, there are 


Barbarossa lies humbled before Alexander, that haughty pontiff 


| more so than any of the medieval dangeons. 


The famous “ Prisons,” connected by the “ Bridge of Sighs ” 
with this place of trial, were not so dreadful as we expected ; not 
Had they been 
assigned to none but real criminals, had justice as we!l as human- 
ity presided over them, instead of systematic cruelty and heartless 
tyranny, they would never have seemed so terrible ; those “‘leads”’ 
of poor Péllico, the garret prisons might have been rather agree- 
able in the winter season, and far from intolerable in the summer ; 
if the prisons were not chained to one spot, and the windows com- 
manding such fine views of garden and ocean were kept open. 

The other churches of Venice follow somewhat the plan of the 
cathedral, and yet their variety is one of their chief attractions. 
That of the Jesuits, for instance, whose completion taxed the 


| whole world, even this hemisphere as well as the other, surpasses 


every other by i's curious marbles, the pulpit curtains, the carpet 
upon the altar stairs, and all the inside walls were of costly and 
varied colored marble, and so exquisitely wrought that at a little 
distance the deception was perfect; here, as in St. Mark, lapis 
lazuli, verd antique, jasper, porphyry, and other stones, which 
we account precious, were in abundance. Evidently the world 
had been ransacked to make this unequalled display of a very 
doubtfal taste. 

The common invitation of our favorite gondolier, the only 
boatman who talked French at all, was to see the “bella pittora- 
malta bella”—the gems of the Venetian school of paintings at 
the different altars. 

Some of Titian’s best pieces, I think his first and his last, Tin- 
torettoes in abundance, the most celebrated pieces of Paul Veron- 
ese, and many other Italian masters hardly to be seen out of Italy, 
Salviati, Bellini, Padovanino, Perugino, ete., make a perpetual 
feast, and attest that overflowing wealth of former days, which 
attracted these great artists to the spot, in whose embellishment 


| they spent their lives, and amidst whose faded glory their honored 


dust remains. 

The church of the “ Frari”” deserves special mention. It is 
the Westminster Abbey of Venice, being crowded wich curious 
monuments to doges and men of genius, some of them ridiculous 


enough, and all erected at the most lavish expense. One doge, 


Antonia Bregni, is commemorated by nineteen full length figures 
memories here which cannot pass away. In one mosaic Frederic | 


pressing his jeweiled foot upon the emperor’s neck ; historians | 
now believe that Frederic never went further in humiliation than | 


kissing Alexander’s foot. 


pavement by a lozenge of red marble. Here, too, another his- 


torical drama was enacted; heroic Dandolo, blind and near a | 


century old, addressed the crusading nobles and knights, in these 
words: “ You are the first gentry in the world banded for the 


However, the spot is marked upon the | 


| himself at Vienna. 


noblest cause, I, a feeble old man, needing rest. Bat, ill-fitted as | 


my body may be, there is no one who can so well lead you as I, 
your lord. If you will suffer that I take the cross to watch over 
and lead you, I will go forth to live and die with you.” And 
there was one shout in reply, “Amen!” But a nobler answer 
was, that, in storming Constantinople, this old doge was the first 
to leap ashore, and that the first nomination for emperor was 
Henry Dandolo. 

In this mosaic-covered cathedral, I witnessed the benediction of 
the Austrian emperor by the Catholic archbishop. Thousands of 


| 


| 
| 


soldiers as well as of citizens filled every part of the vast edifice ; | 


delicious music, sometimes plaintive, sometimes jubilant, filled 
the air; the famous altar blazed with gold and precious stones, 
only to be seen on great days like this; and there this young 
ruler knelt down, while the old priest prayed for him and his 


house ; the full choir of priests lifted their chant, and then from | 
voices gathered all over Italy came such melody as angels might | 


have bent to hear. 


That evening the three lofty masts in front of St. Mark spread | 


their ancient banners; military music charmed the hours away ; 
a grand illumiaation brought out in their old splendor the doge’s 
palace and all the government buildings ; the young emperor pro- 
ceeded among a throng of splendidly-dressed officers to the thea- 
tre, and the city streets seemed reeling for joy over their just- 
restored freedom. Alas! that it must come too late. The tyran- 
ny of their aristocracy, the servility of their mechanical art, the 
diversion of the East India trade, the filling up of their ship chan- 
nel, the steady decrease of commerce, tell the story of the boarded- 
up palaces on the Grand Canal, and the poverty-stricken state of 
the common people. 

The lofty Campanile in front of the cathedral, reaching to a 
height of three hundred and twenty feet, and occupying more 
than two centuries in its construction, is made classic by the suc- 
cessful labors of Galileo. But the doge’s palace on one side of 


this noble square impresses one delightfully by the grandeur of | 


its dimensions and the unity of its design. As you ascend the 
“ Giant’s Staircase,” so called from the colossi Mars and Neptune 
at its foot, there face you the two lions, within whose bronze lips 


were dropped such accusations and impeachmeuts as men feared | 


to make openly. Hermetically sealed as they are now, they stand, 
a true expression of Austrian indifference to the wants of the 
oppressed. But, passing beneath the glorious frescoes of the 
Inquisiter’s Hall, beyond an apparently unused library, you find 
yourself looked down upon by the portraits of all the doges save 
one, Marino Faliero, whom Byron has made immortal. A libel- 
ler of himself having been too slightly sentenced by the senators, 
the incensed old man determined to wreak his unappeased ven- 
geance upon these. But his plot against their lives was detected, 
and his owa head paid the just forfeit; and now his picture, 
shrouded with black crape, attracts more attention than any 
other, and were revenge anything but hell-born, might win some 
pity for his previous nobleness, and the fortitude with which he died. 


in six stories. But the Pesaro monument out does every other in 
absurdity ; bronze skeletons bear up heraldic scrolls, two dragons 
sustain the coat of arms, and at each corner stands a gigantic 
Moor, his black skin bursting through the white marble dress at 
the elbows and the knees. One would think the delicate Parian 
stone would groan at such profanation. Close beside it is the 
celebrated tomb of Canova, an inferior copy of one designed by 
Imagine a large pyramid of white marble, at 
whose open door several emblematic figures—Art, Religion, Cha- 
rity—are about to enter, bearing the great artist’s urn. One 
other monument, over a Venetian general, delighted me for its 
simplicity ; it was simply a triumphal arch. Titian’s tomb was 
proceeding very slowly, having been commenced in 1845, and 
nothing of it could be seen, as the work appeared to be suspended, 
probably was in execution at some private studio, and only to be 
brought to the church upon its completion. 

There is nothing so tiresome and tantalizing as the description 
of paintings which the reader has no opportunity to see either in 
the copy or the original. Besides the palaces, which are thrown 
freely open as far as they are occupied, and which yet contain 
treasures which even Napoleon could not buy, there are two large 
public collections ; among which I remember, besides an abun- 
dance of Flemish paintings not to be noticed in such company, a 
Magdalen by Titian, and another by Correggio, Raphaei’s Depo 
sition from the Cross, Murillo’s Shepherd, Perugino’s Christ Wash- 
ing the Feet, Caraeci’s Flight into Egypt, the original Laura and 
Petrarch, ugly almost to hideousness, Veronese’s great Sapper 
piece, and multitudes more of Scripture pieces, alike in the Man- 
frini Palace and the Academy. 

Delightful as it was to glide, without effort, by those mar le 
palaces on the Grand Canal, the Manfrinis and Pisanis, the Bar- 
berigos and Fosearis, the residences of the Duke of Bourbon, 
Madame Taglioni, the Infanta of Spain, the Queen of Cyprus, 
etc., each different from the rest, and all in the ornamented By- 
zantine style, I could understand why some Americans had 
warned me against Venice, so sad was the dilapidation and so 
frequent the desertion in the wealthiest parts of the city. Rough 
boards closed many an unvisited window, mean garments hung 
on many a balustrade to dry. It is splendid misery, grandeur in 
rags, a mocking ghost of past renown. No argosies now are 
bound “‘ for Lisbon, Barbary and Ind.’ No princely merchants 
meet now on the Rialto. I found one Jew broker near where 
Shylock may have stood. Though the last defences of the city 
was the noblest thing the present Italy has done, the people seem 
to hug the gilded chains of Austrian despotism. Austrian guards 
swarm, and police regulations exceed even the usual enormity of 
that old tyranny. We felt tongue-tied ; a few free words would 
have stopped our sight-seeing at once, and hurried us, if not to 
prison, away from Austrian Italy. 

Lady Morgan tells a story, too good to be forgotten, of the free 
Armenian press here. “Can I print anything I like?” said she, 
to the director. ‘“‘ Certainly, anything for your ladyship.” “Buc 
may I say what I please of the emperor!” “‘ Of course, not that.” 
“ But may I abuse the pope!” “QO, by no means.” “Then | 
may write as I like about the grand signior!?” ‘“ Worse and 
worse, madam ; he is too powerful.” Such is a picture of Italian 
liberty generally, even to-day. No wonder that the arts languish ; 
it is a wonder they are not dead. No wonder that the population 
decreases, the channels choke up, the nobility hide their heads, 
gaiety seems forced and hilarity unnatural, aad ever religion has 
shrivelled into a ghostly form ! 
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A DOMESTIC PARTY IN BOSTON IN 1776. 

The engraving which we give above is from a design by Mr. 
Champney, and carries us back three quarters of a century into 
the inner domestic life of our great-grandfathers and great-grand- 
mothers, to the days of refined elegance, liberal hospitality, and 
polished manners, of respect for age, of chivalrous devotion to 
woman,—in a word, to the era of old fogydom. But it is impos- 
sible to smile at the fashions of the old school, i as they 
are with so much that was high-toned, refined, generous and no- 
ble. Powdered hair and prim earlocks do not provoke a smile 
when we remember they were worn by Washington, and Knox, 
and Hamilton, and Lincoln, and Schuyler. Stiff brocaded petti- 
coats, and long pointed waists, and curious head gear, acquired a 
sort of respectability, from the fact that they were worn by the 
ladies of Republican Court. A party in the olden time, as 
sketched by our artist, was a somewhat different affair from a 
party in these days. It was not considered a sine gua non that 
more guests d be invited than the drawing and dressing- 
rooms and staircases could possibly hold. Neither did guests 
arrive at eleven or twelve. In fact, an old school party broke 
up just about the time that the moderns assemble. Perhaps it 


was owing to the reasonable hours they kept that the belles of 


those days enjoyed a long period of bluom, and gradually, ve | 
gradually ripened, than faded into the freshest, cheeriest and kind- 
est of old ladies. And the men of the revoluti era; where 
are we to look for their counterparts now a-days ¢ do we 


inn 


A DOMESTIC PARTY IN BOSTON, IN 1776. 


see the vigor that used to display itself in the last 
century ? e have now feeble senility tricking itself in the garb 
of youth ; fashionable old men with black wigs and dyed musta- 
chios, taking lessons in the polka and the German, throwing bou- 
quets to danseuses, and piping bravo and brava at the Italian 
opera. Perhaps the irreverent tendency of the times to disregard 
old age as slow has prompted these insane endeavors at its 
shilation. 


A DOMESTIC PARTY IN BOSTON IN 1855. 

Mr. mene | has given us the engraving below as a compan- 
ion piece to the first picture on this page, in the shape of a modern 
fashionable y of the ry day. The contrast is sufficiently 
striking. oman is still the cynosure of all eyes, and receives 
as much homage, at least, externally as of yore. The actors and 
actresses in the drama of life have the same passions, emotions, 
hopes and fears, as their ancestors, exaggerated only, perhaps, but 
they have changed their costumes and surroundings. Hair pow- 
der has gone out and mustachios have come in. As the nether limbs 
of beaux have diminished in size, the garments that encase them 
have become ampler. The stately manners of the last century 
have given way to a freer and easier social style. Children who 
are admitted to parties dare now to speak before they are spoken 
to. There is no icular virtue in shutting the door after you, 
the omission of which was once a deadly sin, because our homes 
are all heated by hot air or hot water. But there are no draughts, 


there are no firesides. Once upon a time, to regulate the vast 
walnut fire required a nerve equal to that of Shadrach, Meshech 
and Abednego. Then, if gaslight is not quite so favorable to a 
fading beauty as is spermaceti, you are spared the agony of danc- 
ing between lustres shedding streams of grease upon your shoul- 
ders and sleeves. Our artist has shown us one of the more devo- 
rous parties of our Athenian city; he has shrunk from the task 
of following the howadji into Mrs. Potiphar’s supper-room, nor 
has he dared to depict the blinking dowagers sitting in the “ wee 
sma’ hours” of the morning, waiting the descent of damsels, who 
are whirling like so many dancing dervishes in the ball-room to 
the bewildering, the maddening strains of Strauss and Jullien. 
We have indeed a social —— which would be pronounced 
“slow ” by the amateurs of the exceedingly fast style of enter- 
tainments which of late years has been so successfully introduced 
by the nouveaux riches. Some of the most expensive parties given 
by the wealthy of our great cities are the least attractive. 

the primary object of the host is to assemble the greatest crowd 
possible, there can be little chance of rational enjoyment. Even 
the lavish sums expended on flowers, music and the table are 
thrown away. ‘Confusion worse confounded” reigns. Every- 
body is glad when the fete is over, and the host and hostess, ex- 
hausted by the fatigues of the social campaign, retire to dream 
over ruined ts, broken mirrors, torn hangings and shattered 
glass, miseries incurred to gain an eclat which will, perhaps, be 
eclipsed by a grander display on the part of some pertinacious rival 


| 
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ALGER’S IRON FOUNDRY, FROM SOUTH 


ALGER’S FOUNDRY, SOUTH BOSTON. 


The stranger, who passes over the new bridge that leads to 
South Boston, observing objects of interest on his way, cannot 
fail to note a very large pile of buildings on his right, with huge 
chimneys constantly emitting smoke, and premises reaching to 
the water on one side and to the street upon the other. This es- 
tablishment is an extensive foundry, known everywhere as “ Al- 
ger’s,” and the general exterior aspect of it, as alluded to above, 
is admirably represented in the first of our series of designs, by 
the faithful‘and elegant pencil of William Warren. The second 
view takes us into the Cyclopean interior of the casting house, 
where bold and practised hands are taking the initiative steps in 
forging the “thunderbolts of war.” The huge furnaces, with 
their intolerable heat, have reduced the hard metal of which can- 
non are composed, to a state of fusion, and it is now almost as 
fluid as water. The fiery streams are conducted into moulds 
and the metal, after being suffered to cool completely, an oper- 
ation which requires some time, is subj to the nice process 
of boring and finishing ; after which their accuracy and strength 
are severely tested, and if they sustain the ordeal, the completed 
and proved cannon become the armament of ships of war and of 
land batteries. The third engraving me an exterior view of 
the casting house. The present establishment, which comprises 
the South Boston Iron Company’s Works, owes its origin and 
ay extent to the enterprise of Mr. yo Alger, who came 

Bridgewater in 1809, and commen business in company 

with General’ Winston, near the foot of Dorchester Street, in a 
small furnace employing about ten men, and melting nearly two 
hundred and fifty tons per annum. On a dissolution of the 
penne Mr. Alger removed to a new site, nearly opposite to 
is present residence on Fourth Street. Here he continued until 
1827, when the present company received a charter from the 
State, incorporating Messrs. Cyrus Alger, W. H. Howard, Caleb 
Reed, George Thatcher and others, under the title of the South 
Boston Iron y, and who purchased the present location of 
the works, which then included all the flats and wharves lying 
west of Foundry Street, between the two bridges, although it has 
since been reduced by sales to various _ to about four and 
one-half acres. The works comprise a foundry building of about 
three hundred and twenty five M one hundred feet, a machine 
and smith shop two hundred by fifty feet, brass foundry, ware and 
pattern houses—mak a continuous range of buildings two 
stories high and over hundred feet long by forty feet in 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF CASTING HOUSE, 


BOSTON BRIDGE. 


width, built in the most 
thorough manner. 
About two hundred 
and seventy-five men 
are employed in all 
departments, and near- 
ly 2500 tons of coal 
and from 3000 to 4000 
tons of iron are used 
annually in the manu- 
facturing of great vari- 
eties of iron castings, 
furnished for the con- 
struction and repairs 
of railroads, mills and 
engines. The great 
variety of patterns for 
machinery of all de- 
scriptions, makes this 
establishment one of 
the most complete in 
the United States, and 
enables the millwrights 
and engineers to plan 
and finish their work 
with the least outlay 
for expensive models. 
Since 1830, the manu- 
facture of ordnance for 
the United States has 
been a large branch of 
their business. Guns 
of all sizes and calibres, 
from swivels of one 
inch bore, weighing 50 
unds, to a Colum- 
iad of twelve inch 
bore and weighing 
25,500 pounds, have 
po manufac- 
tured, equal in quali 
racy of finish to the 


ALGER’S FOUNDRY. 


present are €x- 
ecuting an extensive 
order for heavy guns 
intended to arm the 
steam frigates now 
building at the differ- 
ent navy yards. These 
ns, designed by Lt. 
Igrew, of the navy, 

are of peculiar form 
and are intended to 
command a range ex- 
ceeding the ordinary 
armament of seventy- 
fours, and must give 
te the frigates under 
ordinary cireumstan- 
ces, a marked superi- 
ority over all others of 
their class. There are 
also being made Co- 
lumbiads of eight and 
ten inch bore, ee 
for the defence of our 
harbors, which will be 
formidable obstacles to 
the entrance by sea of 
an enemy, owever 
powerful and deter- 
mined he maybe. Mr. 
Alger, besides being 
the active manager of 
this large foundry, has 
erected a large forge, 


where steamboat 


cranks and shafts are 
made, under a power- 
fal steam-hammer of 
6000 pounds weight, 
while rolls and smaller 


hammers reduce blocks 


made of bars, and hooped with iron like a bucket. Between 
620 and 1632 the Swedes made use of lead cannon, lined with 
tubes of wood or copper, and secured by iron rings on the out- 
side. In 1740, cannon made of ice were fired at St. Peters % 


centary. eS oo Royal at Paris, there is a 
gun over the touch-hole of which a burning glass is suspended at 
such an angle that when the sun reaches meridian, its concen- 
trated rays set fire to the priming and the piece explodes. Half 
the watches in Paris are set by this cannon clock. When first in- 
troduced, it was customary to give a name to every cannon. 
Louis XII. gave the names of the twelve peers of France 
to twelve pieces which he had cast for him. Charles V. had 
twelve, which he called the “twelve apostles.” <A sixty-pounder 
at Dover Castle is facetiously called “‘ Queen Elizabeth's pocket 
pistol,” and it 1s a popular belief that it can send a ball across 
the channel. An eight pound piece at Berlin is called the 
“ Thunderer,” one at Malaga the “ Terrible,” and two sixty- 
pounders at Bremen were entitled ‘“ Messengers of bad news.” 
Afterwards individual names were abolished, and guns were class- 
ed according to their calibre, as cannon royal or carthouns, cul- 
verins, demi-culverins, sakers, basilisks, serpentines, dragons, si- 
rens, falconets, moyens and rabinets, the latter carrying only 16- 
ounce balls. To make good castings of cannon or any other ob- 
jects in iron or bronze, requires a very considerable amoant of 
skill. Metals which melt at temperatures above ignition, are 


cast in moulds of sand, that being preferred which has a suffi- 
cient portion of argillaceous matter to render it moderately cohe- 


sive when in a damp state. The mould is made by burying m 
the sand a wooden pattern of the exact shape and size of the arti- 
cle to be cast. The sand is most commonly losed in sq 

wooden frames, called flasks, resembling boxes, open -at the top 


and bottom. Sometimes, articles of simple forms, such as wheels, 


CASTING CANNON AT ALGER’S FOUNDRY. 


and bars of ugly forms 
to axles, shafts and an- 
chors of all sizes. Of 
the formidable weapon 
to the manufacture of 
which Mr. Alger has 
devoted so much time, 
labor and capital, a few 
words may not be in- 
appropriate. The in- 
vention of cannon has 


Arabs. It is said that 
capnon are extant in 
China to this day, that 
were made within the 
first century after the 
birth of Christ. In the 
latter part of the 
seventh century they 
were made known to 
the Greek emperor 
Constantinus Pogora- 
tus. It is said that 
Solomon, king of Hun- 
gary, used bombards at 


century. In the begin- 
ning of the next cen- 
tury, nearly all the 
countries of Europe 
were supplied with 
cannon, with the excep- 
tion of Russia, who 
did not commence the 
manufacture of them 


are cast in the sand on the floor of the foundry. When, how- 
ever, the pattern is of a peculiar or complicated form, two flasks 
are ni , having the mould formed in each. White or 
burned sand ig sprinkled over the surface to prevent the two 
flasks from adhering, after an impression of one half the pattern 
has been taken in each flask. hen the two flasks are brought 
together, pins with nding holes having been made to en- 
sure the exact fitting of the two parts, the molten liquid is pour- 
ed in through one or more holes left for its admission and for the 
escape of steam and air. The metal for small articles is usually 
dipped up by iron ladles coated with clay. Cannon balls are 
sometimes cast in a mould made of iron, and, to prevent the 
metal from adhering, the interior of the mould is covered with 
powdered black lead. Jollers for flattening iron are cast also in 
iron cases; the method is called chill casting, and its purpose is 
to harden the surface of the iron, an object which is thus secur- 
ed. These rollers are afterwards turned smooth in a powerful 
lathe, which has a slow motion, that the cutting tool may not be 
heated by the friction. Another kind of casting which requires 
great dexterity is that of making bronze statues. This is not 
performed at Mr. Alger’s foundry, and we merely allude to it in- 
cidentally as connected with the subject. Statues intended for 
ex situations are usually cast in bronze, a material which 
resists not only mechanical injuries but the decay ced by 
atmospheric influences. One of the most succ castings of 
bronze undertaken in this country, was that of Mills’s equestrian 
statue of General Jackson, now erected at Washington. The 
moulds in which bronze statues are cast, are made on the pattern 
or model, out of plaster of Paris and brickdust. The parts of this 
mould are covered on the inside with a coating of clay as thick 
as the bronze is intended to be. The mould is then ¢ and 
filled on the inside with a nucleus or core of plaster and brick- 
dust, mixed with water. When this is done the mould is opened 
and the clay carefully removed, The mould with its core is then 
carefully and thoroughly dried, aud the core secured in its cen- 
tral position by short bars of ‘which pass through it and 
the external part of the mould. ‘The whole is then bound with 
iron hoops, and when placed in a pe position for casting, the 
melted bronze is poured in through an aperture left for the pur- 
pose. The fluid metal fills the same spage that was before occu- 
pied by the clay, entering into every cavity and indentation of the 
pn and giving a perfect copy of the original model. 


-. 
till the close of that century. The name of cannon is derived 
from the French word canne, signifying a reed. The first cannon ; 
= == SS ; were made of wooden tubes wrapped in linen and hooped with : 
en eS ll iron. ‘They were conical in form, the muzzle being the widest 

_ . Afterwards they became cylindrical. The first iron guns 

= | projecting balls of great weight without injury to the pieces. 
= the early part of the 16th century, Maurice of Switzerland dis- 
2 == covered a method of casting cannon whole and boring them so as 
to draw out the interior in a single piece. A kind of breech- 
: | loading cannon was invented by Daniel Spekle during the same 

ag 
| 
| 
| | 
She, the middie of the 14th 


BALLOU’S 


° [Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE BRAVE COMMODORE, 
[PEDICATED TO COMMODORE ISAAC MATO.] 


[The fol lines were written on board the Constitution by one of her offi- 
cers. The te was homeward bound, but when within 300 miles of her 
port of entry, Portemouth. N.H., her commander received some American 
. recounting the Cuban difficulties, and the prospect of a war with 
pain, whereupon he immediately bore away for the Gulf, and all the pre- 
parations incidents! to getting a man of-war ready for action were made 
without delay. as detailed in the poem. The frigate was off Cuba on the Ist 
of May—the night of the eclipse The non-nautical reader is reminded that 
the *: bulk-heads referred to are equivalent to the interior walls and parti- 
tions of a house on shore .} 
The stars and stripes are floating 
Around green Cuba's ware' 
The fife and drum are beating 
To quarters all the brave! 
The Frigate Constitution 
Is on the sea again, 
All cleared for dreadful action, 
Upon the bloody main! 
Oar martial band is playing 
Our Hail Columbia hymn! 
The earth. its shadow throwing 
Upon the moon, ‘tis dim: 
And blood red is their color, 
And doomed is their estate ; 
And terrible their dolor, 
Who tempt the jurt and great! 


Our commodore has taken 
His cabin bulk-heads down ; 
He's like an eagle fiying, 
Throagh heavens of renown! 
Our fathers sailed the ocean, 
To fight in freedom’s might! 
The world is in commotion, 
And we are armed for right— 
The Lord of Hosts is with his saints 
ln every holy fight! J.C. N. 


THE STAR OF THE HAREM. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


CowsTaNTINOPLE ! what a crowd of oriental images throng 
before the mind’s eye at the bare mention of this beautiful city of 
the East, with its curiously mingled population ; the crafty Jew, 
the quiet Armenian, and the haughty Mussulman, each with his 
varied and peculiar costume; with its hundreds of mosques all 
capped with golden minarets, its seraglio gardens, its closely- 
guarded harems, and above all its matchless Bosphorus, its bosom 
covered by the curiously rigged crafts of this section of the globe, 
bearing the fiags of Palestine, and the far East. 

There is a beauty connected with this gem of the Orient that 
does not inspire the traveller on entering the older cities of Eu- 
rope; in them he is interested from the historical lore that he has 
stored in his memory while yet a child, but this fairest metropolis 
of the Mahomets is still a living pictare of all that fires the imagi- 
nation of the curious traveller. It is not a pile of ancient classic 
ruins that attracts him, but the present belongings of a strange 
and peculiar city, with realities of beauty and wealth that rival 
fairy tales. 

It was twilight in the East, and its golden hues glanced athwart 
the sky that arched above the glassy Sea of Marmora, while the 
rising moon, just tipping the golden crescents of the mosques, 
silvered the light waves of the Bosphorus. Near its banks at this 
hour sat a couple of turbaned youths, dressed im the loose male 
attire of the Armenian people. On a near approach it was easy 
to discover: that one was a female evidently seeking to disguise 
her sex, the vouth by her side being her lover, to meet whom 
alone she had hazarded this exposure by the water's sidc. 


“ Ab, dearest Zillah, would that we had been born far beyond | 


the sea from whence comes yonder noble ship with those stars 
dowting her azure flag, for in America I am told, that religious 
belief is no bar to the union of hearts.” 

“ Nor should it be here, Al Hassan,” replied the gentle girl by 
his side, “ did our noble Sultan understand the best good of his 
people ; may the prophet open his eyes !” 

“Though I love thee, Zillah, far be#bnd all else on earth, yet 
can I not abjure my religion for thy sake, for at best we can be 
here but a short time only, and if I was unfaithful in my holy 
creed, then I could no longer hope as I do now to meet thee, let 
what may betide us, in paradise.” 

“And thus, Al Hassan, are you doubly true to me, for though 
my father bas educated me in the studied rules of Mussulman 
faith, yet I am far from heeding such minutia as would entitle 
me to bear the name of a bigot; no, no; I love you the more that 
you are true to your religion.” 

Zillah was a child in years ; sixteen summers had not yet de- 
veloped their power in her slight but beauuful form, and yet it 
was rounded so nearly to perfection, so slightly and gracefully 
fail, as to captivate the most fastidious eye. Her face was classi- 
cally beautiful, with a Grecian cast of features, and eyes that were 
almost too large aud too brilliant. The acknowledged children 
of the Turks can hardiy escape being lovely in personal attrac- 
tious, for their parent who becomes the favorite, is the chosen 
beauty of the harem, selected from out a host of Georgian or Cir- 
castian slaves, any one of whow would form a worthy subject for 
the artist’s model. And such was Zillah’s mother—a Circassian 
by birth ; she had been brought by a Trebizond slave ship to Con- 
stantinople, and purchased by her father, the richest bey in the 
Turkish metropolis. 

Ai Hassan was a young Armenian merchant, of rich parents 
and good family. By some chance he had met Zillah, and done 


her an important service at imminent risk to bimself, by saving 
her from the deep river that encircles the city. A caique in which 


she was crossing, having by some mischance overturned while he 
was near the spot, he sprang into the water, and swam with her 
to the shore. With the suddenness of oriental passion, they loved 
at once, but their after-intercourse was necessarily in secret, since 
they knew full well that the bey would at once punish them both 
if he discovered them, for how could a Mussulman tolerate an 
Armenian 

Al Hassan was well calculated to captivate the fancy of Zillah. 
He was four years her senior, well formed, and bearing a coun- 
tenance which, besides being remarkably handsome, was truly 
intellectual in its expression. Though young, he seemed to pos- 
sess many years of experience, and an unflinching steadiness of 
purpose, which together formed a character that Zillah not only 
loved most dearly, bug respected. Al Hassan had travelled much 
already in his business, and had improved opportunities for ac- 
quiring knowledge, which rendered him in advance of many of 
those who were about him ; besides which he seemed to avoid by 
instinct the growing vices of his people and the Mussulmen. 

Zillah and Al Hassan had often met as we have described, but 
always with the utmost caution ; for the close watch and restraint 
enforced upon the women of Constantinople is proverbial even 
with us in America, and indeed, the females themselves seem fully 
to approve of their veiled customs, inasmuch as it is rarely the 
case that they voluntarily depart from them. But this was an 
instance when the heart claimed sway, and breaking through all 
the restraint of forms, sought the object of its devotion, nearly 
heedless of the risk, or the cost of detection. But at last Zillah 
was discovered by her father, the bey, to be absent from the ha- 
rem. None knew whither she had gone, nor how she had escaped ; 
bat the father’s suspicions were aroused, and ever after, so strict 
was the watch that was kept over hor, she found it impossible to 
escape even for a moment, and of course to communicate with 
the young Armenian in any other way, was out of the question. 
Thus rendered miserable, ‘The Star of the Harem,” as Zillah 
was called, grew sick, and paler and paler each day, until the old 
bey, now thoroughly aroused, was extremély anxious lest she 
would be taken to the prophet’s bosom. The best sages and doc- 
tors to be found, were summoned, and constantly attended the 
drodping flower, but alas, to no avail; their art was not cunning 
enough to discover the true cause, nor would she tell it; but 
knowing the hopeless character of her love, she nursed it in secret, 
and kept, ah, sadly kept, the secret locked fast within her breast. 

The cold-hearted old bey never dreamed of the true cause of 
her illness. True, he had suspected her of being too unguarded 
in her habits, and had laid restrictions upon her as to the liberty 
that should be permitted for her enjoyment; but as for disap- 
pointment in love being a cause sufficient to wither the beauty 
and health of his child, the cool, calculating old Turk could real- 
ize no such thing. In vain were all the remedies prescribed by 
the physicians that attended her, and at last the father, who really 
loved his child, perhaps the only being on earth that had ever 
engendered an honest affection in his heart, determined to seek 
the confidence of Zillah. He entered the gorgeously furnished 
apartments of the harem, and seating himself on a rich divan of 
satin, he tenderly drew his child towards him. 

Zillah loved her father, and at this unusual token of kindness 
from him, tears flooded her eyes and cheeks, and she buried her 
face in his broad mantle, and wept aloud. 

“ My child,” said the old bey, encircling her slender waist with 
his arm, “‘ tell me the true cause of thy sickness. Surely you 
must know what robs thy cheek of its color, thine eye of its bril- 
liancy, and thy form of its strength. Speak, Zillah, as you would 
open your heart to the prophet.” 

“‘ Ah, father, let me die in peace, since I know full well how 


| hopeless is my malady ; I love thee, and do not complain.” 


“ Nay, Zillah, my child,” said the bey, earnestly, “ tell me what 
this secret is—] charge you in the name of the prophet.” 

The eyes of the beautiful girl sought the rich carpet, anda gen- 
tle blush stole across her pale face beneath her now almost trans- 
parent skin, and thus she mused for a single moment. 

“Speak, my child, speak!” said the bey, reading the half- 
formed resolution in her expressive face. 

“ Yes, I will reveal to you the truth, my father. 
ber the youth who saved me from a watery grave.” 

“ That youth; what of him, Zillah ¢” 

“ Father,” she whispered, “I love him.” 

“ What, Zillah, thou lovest a Christian, a vile Armenian ?” 

“J have spoken,” said Zillah, modestly. 

The bey knew his daughter to be fixed in her feelings, and that 
ali his rage was only thrown away. She frankly told him that 
she could never be happy unless the young Armenian, Al Hassan, 
was her husband. The embarrassment of the Mussulman was 
great in this dilemma. He had recourse to the most eminent 
physicians to know if a malady caused by love could ever prove 
fatal. They assured him that this had frequently been the case, 
and that his daughter was in a most critical situation. All this 
rendered him quite miserable, for he could not for a moment en- 
tertain the idea of his child’s becoming the wife of one of that 
most hated Christian race. Besides, the laws prohibited such 
inter-marriages in the most positive and decided manner, affixing 
the most fearful penalties to a digression from the rule estab- 
lished. He thought long, and smoked many pipes over the mat- 
ter, coming at last to the conclusion that there was but one way 
both to save his child and to respect the laws, and his plan of ac- 
tion was accordingly formed in his own mind, 

He repaired to the young Armenian’s shop, and purchased 
some rich goods, directing that the proprietor, Al Hassan, should 
see them delivered at his palace, and be there in person to receive 
his pay. 

The terms of the bargain were strictly adhered to, and the young 


You remem- 
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merchant attended upon the delivery of the purchase in person, 
He received full pay for his goods, and a rich present besides, with 
a message that if he would follow the slave who gave them to him, 
he should be conducted into the presence of the bey, who would 
be happy to receive so reputable a merchant. Al Hassan followed 
the messenger through several winding passages, until at last they 
stopped short, and suddenly, when the slave threw open a secret 
door, and the astonished Armenian found himself within the sa. 
cred precincts of the bey’s harem, and within a few steps of Zil- 
lah herself. His wonder soon gave way to the joy of meeting 
her whom he loved so dearly, and in spite of all penalty, the two 
were the next moment embraced in each other’s arms! The emo- 
tion of the gentle Zillah was too much for her debilitated strength, 
and she fainted. Al Hassan laid her upon the rich divans, yield. 
ing her to the host of attendants that thronged to her side. 

At this moment the wily Turk entered, and with well feigned 
surprise declared that the Armenian had profaned his harem, at 
the same time sternly ordering his slaves to seize and confine him 
in the keep of the palace. But his stratagem was too shallow to 
deceive. Al Hassan, as he was being conducted away, turned 
and said : 

“ Think not that I am deceived by this hollow pretence; for I 
know full well your object in thus betraying me.” 

“ Be this as it may, young man,” replied the Turk, “ there re- 
mains but one mode for you to escape from death. By virtue of 
the laws, you must now embrace the Mahommedan faith, and 
marry my child, or your life is forfeit.” 

There is a God in heaven!’ replied Al Hassan, as they hur- 
ried him away to the gloomy keep. 

A week passed by, and still was the young merchant confined 
in the keep. Each morning a slave appeared before him, stating 
that if he were prepared to comply with the laws, he should be 
released ; if not, a few more days would seal his fate. The old 
Turk thought that Al Hassan thus pressed, would finally yield 
and choose to renounce his faith rather than to die; bat he knew 
not the sustaining and actuating motive of this Christian captive, 
whose answer was still unchanged. At last the bey sent for him 
to appear before him. 

“Do you still adhere to your dogged purpose ?”’ he asked. 

“T have spoken,” replied the Armenian. 

“ And dost prefer death to a life of peace with Zillah !” 

“Ah, deeply, severely am I tried,” said Al Hassan ; “ no tor- 
ture could make me acknowledge so much, for as the apple of 
mine eye do I love thy daughter, cruel bey.” 

“ The choice is with yourself; life with her, or a fearful death.” 

There was a momentary struggle in the Armenian’s mind—for 
but a moment did he hesitate and pause to consider. 

“Speak for the last time,” said the bey, “ ere I hand thee over 
to the mercies of the criminal tribunal.” 

“« My trust is in Heaven,” said the Armenian, calmly. 

“ Enough,” said the Turk, ‘‘ bear him away to the court.” 

And Al Hassan was led like a traitor or a felon before the cruel 
judges whose words were fate, and who were actuated by all the 
prejudices of their countrymen against the hated sect to which he - 
belonged, but he was innocent and knew no fear. 

Boldly and without hesitation did the bey charge him before the 
tribunal, of profaning his harem—a crime whose penalty as all 
Constantinople knew, was death, unless the culprit became at 
once a follower of the prophet, and in an instance like the present, 
married the female. 

The Armenian commenced his defence in a bold and manly 
strain. He confessed at once his deep, unchanging love for the 
beautiful Zillah, and acknowledged the charge preferred against 
him, of being found in the harem. But he showed also how he 
came there ; that it was by treachery and design on the part of 
the slaves that conducted him thither. 

These were sent for and examined, and the Turkish tribunal 
were forced to acknowledge in their own hearts that Al Hassan 
was innocent’ But he was found in the harem; no matter how 
he came there; he was a Christian, and the law provided for such 
cases was imperative. He was condemned to be beheaded. 


“Is there no hope?” cried the half-distracted Zillah to the 


*judges—“ must he die because he is a Christian ?” 


“ There is no alternative for us, my child,” said the chief judge ; 
“we are but the agents of the law—its humble servants.” 

“The Sultan! the Sultan!” cried Zillah, as if a new thought 
had possessed her, at the same time leaving the hall of justice. 

She sought the palace of the “ brother of the sun,” and regard- 
less of all ceremony, threw herself at his feet. She related in 
most eloquent terms the true state of the affair that so nearly 
affected her. She told the Sultan, too, of the part her father had 
acted, but with all delicacy and consideration, and with her earnest 
but simple and true tale, engaged and interested the monarch. 
He sent at once for the judges, and listened attentively to their 
version of the affair, also receiving from them a recommendation 
of mercy. The Sultan turned his face towards the east, and fora 
moment seemed lost in prayer. Then Al Hassan was ordered 
before him. 

“Thou lovest the bey’s daughter as truly as she doth thee '” 

“ 1 have long loved her thus tru, noble Sultan.” 

“ And thou, Zillah, dost love the Armenian, and wouldst thou 
become his wife ¢” 

“O, noble Sultan, it is the only wish of my heart ungratified.” 

“If Lerr, the prophet forgive me,” said the monarch, aga!? 
bowing his head towards the east ; “rise and go hence; you are 
from this hour married to each other, and may the prophet ope? 
the eyes of all unbelievers !”’ 

Under such countenance as this, none dared to complain, an 
the happy Zillah and Al Hassan would not have changed their 
lot for an accepted Peri’s place in Mahomet’s Paradise. 


iv 
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(Written for Bation’s Pictorial.) 
TRUST IN GOD. 


BY STRATTON. 


little fellow ,”’ eid Martin Lather, of a bird going to reet, has chosen 
hia shelter, ard fs rocking himself to sleep, without a care for to- 
morrow’ I . calinly holding to his little twig, and /earing God to 
think for him.” 

You, the little birds find shelter, 
And hom thefr evening prayer, 

And clone their weary eyelids, 
Without « thought of care. 

They droop their glossy heads 
Mid the feathers on their breast, 

And leaving God to watch them, 
Thus sweetly fall to rest. 


Dear cherished little sleepers, 
Their merry song is etill— 

No cate for morrow's lodging, 
Thetr gentle boxome fill 

Ganrdinn angels round them, 
Watch with a silver rod, 

For they've left their every sorrow 
All in the care of God. 


And if birds so trust our Father, 
Who giveth them a home, 
Why should our hearts mormor 
When evil shadows come? 
If God will feed the raven, 
And think for ali the birds, 
Will he not love his children, 
And listen to their words’ 


Ay! let as trast Fis goodness, 
His promise and his love, 
And, like the birds, be happy 
With his blessing from above. 
Have not « thought of treuble, 
While fatore pathe are trod, 
Bat keep our hearts from evil, 
And leave our care with God. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


LOYALTY OR LOVE. 
A TALE OF THE FIRST FAMILIES OF VIRGINIA.” 


In the autumn of 1674, the present site of Richmond was 
divided into two plantations, belonging to Colonel Byrd and 
Nathaniel Bacon, the mansion of the latter standing upon what 
is now called Shockoe’s Hill. It was one of those fine old man- 
sions patterned after the baronial halls of old England, and since 
unequalled upon this continent. A spacious hall, decked with 


portraits, large parlors with farniture of carved oak, a dining-hall | 


where a battalion could banquet, and a library with a bow window 
commanding a prospect of picturesque magnificence, especially 
when autumn has touched the foliage with his magic pencil. The 
bright scarlet of the maple, the deep crimson of the dogwood, the 
mellow brown of the ash, and the lively yellow of the chestnut, 
contrasted strikingly with the deep evergreen of the cedar, pine 
and hemlock, scattered through the forests. Below, the river 
foamed over its rocky bed, to spread out into a lake-like sheet, 
and was dotted with small islands, whose shadows reach far down 
into the earth-tinted tide. 

Nathaniel Bacon, the master of the establishment, was a hale 
and handsome man, with a thick black moustache, clear black 
eyes, and a florid complexion. Educated in England during the 
convulsive struggles between the throne and the parliament, he 
believed that popalar rights were equal, at least, to royal sway. 
Not so his sister Henrietta, who had passed a winter with the 
governor’s family at Jamestown, where she had learned to reve- 
rence “ the right divine ” of her sovereign. Her age at this time 
was about eighteen, and although her form was not what the vo- 
luptuary would have called perfect, or her face one that a sculptor 
would have selected as a model, yet there was a winning expres- 
sion in her eyes and a grace in her movements that enabled her 
to charm all who knew her. 

At the time when our story commences, she had just opened a 
letter, from which a printed packet fell to the floor. 

“ Here, brother Nat,” said she, “ is one of his excellency’s let- 
ters to the privy council, sent back in good London print. Will 
you read it ?”’ 

Bacon took the document, but as he read it a flush came over 
his cheek. At length he exclaimed, im am angry tone : 

“ Hear how Governor Berkley closes his account of us. 

“*T thank God there are no free schools nor printing, and I 
hope we shall not have these hundred years; for learning has 
brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects into the world, and 
Printing has divulged them, and libels against the best govern- 
ment ; God keep us fiom both !’” 

Excellent, 1 declare!” said the fair loyalist. 

“Excellent! Do you call that excellent, girl? Why, I have 
half @ mind to sell my plantation and remove to the North.” 

_ “Ah, brother Nat, you would have your nose frozen off; even 
if you only go among the Manhattan Dutchmen, and—” 

Here the girl was interrupted by the entrance of a 
Stranger, who presented a letter to Mr. Bacon. Glancing at the 
°xterior, he introduced the new comer to his sister as Mr. Rupert 
Wythiey, of Accomac, and breaking the seal, read the contents. 

“Tam happy to see you,” said he, when he had perused the 
Spistie, “and regret much to hear of the course of the governor 


* This tale is based upon one of the most important events in the history of 
ihe “Old Dominion,” ad sunbraces to ber earlier 


allusions in con- 
nexion with the engraving and ite accompany ing on our first page. 


| pair, and, ere going home, paid a visit to Henrico, where the 


in disbanding the volanteers. Can it be possible that at this time, 
when the yell of the savage resounds through our woods, Virgin- 
ians must retire to their plantations, there to remain until they are 
sealped 

“ Ah, I am glad to hear you talk so,” replied Rupert Wythley, 
“for IT have come expressly to request your acceptance of the 
commission of general. Here it is, signed by over five hundred 
as brave men as there is on this continent.” 

“ You surely are not asking my brother to take up arms against 
Governor Berkley’s will?” said Henrietta, with a smile. 

“ Nay, mies; but the country is in danger,” said the young 
man, who already had begun to admire the fair Henrietta. 

“It is a grave question,” remarked Mr. Bacon, “and I must 
ponder over it; meanwhile, my sister will escort you to the falls, 
and to the rock where Pocahontas preserved the lifo of Captain 
Smith. At dinner time I will give you my answer.” 

Rapert Wythley was a wealthy young planter near Jamestown, 
who, with a well proportioned person and a manly countenance, . 
possessed a noble heart and cultivated intellect. His ideas of 
female excellence had been formed upon an ideal model of per- 
fection, in which he had blended the accomplishments of all the 
heroines of poetry and romance. Vain had been his search hith- 
erto, but ere he had been long with Henrietta, he imagined, if her 
qualities of mind corresponded to her personal charms, he had, 
at length, found the beau idea! of female perfection. 


Meanwhile, her brother had been sorely troubled at heart by 
the invitation to lead his fellow-citizens. Like every true Virgin- 
ian, he felt that the country was in danger; for death was ravag- 
ing the land under the hideous forms of savage cruelty. The 
force out under Captain John Washington had proved entirely 
insufficient, yet the governor, instead of adding to it, had rebuked 
them for killing a party of chiefs, because it injured the beaver 
trade, of which he held a monopoly. That an armed resistance 
to the Indians was necessary, he did not doubt, but the thought 
of rising in arms against the will of the king’s governor rather 
staggered him. 

“ At any rate,” said he, to Wythley, as they sat enjoying their 
wine after dinner, “I will go to Jamestown, and see how matters 
stand. Let the news reach me that a single white man has been 
harmed by the savages, and I will lead you on to vengeance, com- 
mission or no commission.” 

A long storm, at the conclusion of which the fords were impass- 
able, detained Rapert Wythley a week with the Bacons. He well 
improved the time, for, ere he left, Henrietta acknowledged that 
she was not disinclined to treasure up the rich harvest of affection 
which he laid at her feet. Nay, she was rather disposed to be- 
come more republican in her feelings, and to admit that Virgin- 
ian3 might be capable of self-government. 

Weeks passed, and in vain did Nathaniel Bacon urge Governor 
Berkley to abandon his scheme of detached forts, and authorize 
a volunteer force of riflemen. At last he left Jamestown in des- 


sharp-shooters were encamped, unappalled by the edicts of the 
governor commanding them to disperse. ‘The men soon went on 
parade, under the command of Rupert Wythley; but ere he had 
heard the reports of sergeants, a horseman approached at full gal- 
lop. Riding up in front of the line, he checked his foaming steed, 
and shouted : 

“The savages are at the falls of James River, killing and plun- 
dering. Tarn out! Turn out!” : 

“ Where are they ?” asked Bacon, pale with apprehension. 

“ They first killed all at the mills, and then camped around 
Bacon’s house on the hill. They say it is Powhattan’s council- 
ground, and no white man shall possess it.” 

“ And Miss Bacon ?” eagerly inquired Wythley. 

“T heard they’d got a white gal prisoner, and meant to torture 
her, in a few days, at a grand war dance.” 

“ Bacon,” exclaimed Wythley, “ do you now hesitate ?” 

“No! no!” Then raising his voice until it rung in trumpet- 
tones over the field, he continued: “ Virginians, forgive my hesi- 
tation. Now, that my own home is desolate, can I ask you to 
follow me, to the rescue of a loved sister ?”’ 

A loud shout of “lead on!” made the hearts of Bacon and 
Wythley beat high again, nor was it many hours ere the force was 
in motion. A braver set of men never hastened to the fray. 


The sun had sat in clouds behind the Blue Ridge, and the 
woods grew dim, as the Virginians approached the house of their 
general. Scouts, who bad been sent in advance to reconnoitre, 
reported that there was an entrenchment around tho house, within 
which a huge council-fire had been lighted exactly at sunset. It 
was evident no time was to be lost. The mounted cavaliers, 
under the command of Wythley, were ordered to sweep around 
to the right, while General Bacon led the bulk of the force direct- 
ly up the hill, against the frowning, silent breastwork. 

On they moved, with cautious tread, uncertain as to whether 
their coming was known to the entrenched foc. But when they 
were within about twenty paces of the breastwork, there came 
along from its whole front a cloud of arrows, making many a 
brave man bite the dust. The scene which followed is described 
as one of deadly warfare, for no sooner had the Virginians reached 
the breastwork than a yell was given, and the rude terrace swarmed 
with painted warriors, each bearing in his left hand a blazing pine 
torch, abd in his right a war club. Springing into the midst of 
their assailants, the savages dealt their murderous blows on all 
sides, often thrusting their burning torches into the faces of 
the whites, who could not use their firc-arms, so close was the 
encounter. 

“ Sound a retreat!” shouted General Bacon; and in obedience 
to the brazen trumpets, his men fell back. At that moment, the 


eavaliers under Wythley charged through the savages, and when 
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they had passed, the infantry, hastily formed into line, poured in 
murderous volleys. Again the cavaliers mowed off a swarth of 
the now discomfited savages, again a storm of iron hail swept 
through their painted ranks, and then, with a cheer, the entrench- 
ment was stormed. At the head of those who first entered the 
breastwork, fighting like a very demon, was Rupert Wythley, and 
at the door of the old mansion, as he rode up to it, with a heavy 
heart, he saw his own Henrietta. 

“Safe! safe! Thank God, she is safe!” he shouted, and in an 
instant he had reached her side, and she was clasped to his heart. 

Our limits will not permit us to portray the story of her im- 
prisonment, as she narrated it that night around the family hearth- 
stone. Destined for a sacrifice, she had been carefully treated, 
and allowed the unmolested liberty of her own room. But that 
night was to have witnessed her immolation. A Divine Provi- 
dence had nerved her heart, though escape appeared impossible, 
and she was already summoned to the burning pile when a scout 
gave the alarm-ery. Then, by the light of the torches, she plainly 
witnessed the fray, imploring, upon her knees before the window, 
that a heavenly arm would sustain those whom she loved so well. 

Morning dawned, and a horrible scene presented itself around 
the house. There—where St. John’s Church now stands—lay 
mangled corpses in the stiff attitudes of death, and the stream 
near by was tinged with life-blood. The wounded were cared for, 
the dead interred, and by dinner time the horrors of “ grim visaged 
war” no longer met the eye. The last council-fire of the Indian 
race at James River Fall was extinguished, and the few surviving 
descendants of the tribe of Pocahontas began their funeral march 
towards the setting sun. 

Success ensures success. Had Bacon been defeated, he would 
have been shot as a traitor to his king ; but now the haughty gov- 
ernor rewarded him, and he was hailed by the Virginians as their 
defender. Marching to Jamestown, he forced the governor to 
adopt new laws, which code was completed Jaly 4th, 1676—one 
hundred years to a day before the Congress of the United States, 
adopting the declaration framed by a statesman of Virginia, be- 
gan a new era in the history of man. The eighteenth century in 
Virginia was the child of the seventeenth ; and Bacon’s rebellion, 
with the corresponding scenes in Maryland, and Carolina, and 
New England, was the carly harbinger of American Independence. 

And where was Henrietta, that sturdy loyalist? Not in the 
stately saloons of the governor, but with the sisters of her affianced 
lover, Rupert Wythley, who had a residence at Jamestown. Her 
dreams of royal protection and a noble husband had vanished dar- 
ing her terrible captivity, and she now bowed in homage before 
her heert lord. Soon they were married, and returned to the 
plantation, which Nathaniel Bacon gave his sister as a dower. 
Some clouds darkened their pathway of life at first, but they lived 
many years in as perfect happiness as mortals can enjoy ; nor did 
she ever forget in after years in narrating to her grand-children 
the events of her rescue, to add: “For all that, my dears, your 
grandfather did not hold the king’s commission. Virginians 
would act for themselves.” 

Years rolled on. The Old Dominion became the leader in a 
great movement, and while the name of the Wythleys is remem- 
bered by many who visit the beautifal locality of their home— 
once the scene of deadly slaughter—history sounds the praise of 
Nathaniel Bacon, and inseribes his name, in golden letters, high 


upon the architecture of our National Pantheon. 
- 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Howann Grey A Story for Boys. Ry a Young Lady of Philadelphia. Phila- 

delphia: Parry & MeMillan. 1855. I8mo. pp. 231. 

The object of this little book fs to show the results of perseverar.ce illustrated 
in the career of a boy who wine his way to the highest academic honors—an 
old theme, but handled in a perfectly charming style. The work may be ob- 
tained of Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


A Practicat Svetem or Boox-Kerpine ny AND Dovere Extrr 
Mavuew, A.M. New York: Daniel Burgess & Co. 1855. 18mo 
A capital condensed treatice on the important science of book-keeping. Tt 

ia written very intelligibly, and the book is printed neatly. The author is 

already known by a treatise on popular education. 


Dark. A Tale of Intrigue and Pricstcraft. By Tsarc Kruso 

Edition. York: A. Ranney & Co. 1855. pp 

As thia romance ia strongly imbued with a sectarian spirit, we exnnot. in 
accordance with our principles, attempt to analyze and criticize it. Those in- 
terested in the war of Protestantiem against Roman Catholiciem must judge it 
for themeelves. An elaborate advertizement of it has already appeared in our 
mivertising columns; and we take this ocension to eay, that while those col- 
are open to any advertisement. provided it be decent in its charteter, 
we take no part, editorially. in any religious or politieal controversy. our in- 
tention being never to touch any bone of contention in these pager. We leave 
controversial publications of every kind to speak for themselves, and never 
indulge in the expression of our own private or political views. 


Ry Tra 


Diamonns. By Junive New York: A Ranney. 1855. 

12mo. pp. 964. 

These humorous eketches were originally published in the New York Pica- 
yune, and were so popular, that there was a call for them in book form. To 
all who love tine humor, satire and sentiment, in whatever garb it may be 
clothed, this k, written in the negro dialect, which appears to be a medium 
peculiarly adapted to the expression of droll ideas, the volume will prove very 
qeoaptable It ia juet the book to take with one ona journey; for it can be 
laid aside and resumed at any moment, each topic being handled with eom- 
mendable brevity. Julius Cosar Hannibal is an unparalleled wag. 


A Tasatian on LAND Sunvevine, Bre. Hluetrated by 400 Bngravinge, and a 
Magnetic Chart. By Wa. M. Gusespre. A. M., Civil Engineer. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1855. Bvo. pp. 463. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing this one of the most complete treat- 
ines on the theory and practice of land surveying which has been isaued from 
the American or English press. The author is professor of civil engineering in 
Union Uollege, and that he ia a thorough teacher is evident by the perspicuity 
and amplitude of hia directions and explanations, as well as the thorough ay «- 
tematic arrangement of hi# materials. Any intelligent man or youth can, by 
means of this book alone, qualify himeelf to perform the duties of a surveyor. 
The student is led on from one problem to another by sure degrees, and every 
difficulty ia smoothed as he proceeds. Every point requiring illustration, is 
illustrated by admirable engravings The use of the various instruments i« 
lucidly explained, and the tables are ample and correct. A knowledge of 
arithmetic, and a slight acquaintance with geometry ,are the only preliminary 
qualifications y to the understanding of thie't ti It may be ob- 
tained in this city of Mesars. Crosby, Nichols & Co. 


Tas Worn. By Auton. Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe & 

Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 1*8. 

We presume this volume of poems to be written by a young man—they have 
the passion, energy and exuberance of youth. They have something more 
than thise—a delicate fancy and a command of versifieation. The minor lyrics 
are better than the longer attempts. An over-fondness for conceita, and a 
too free use of compound and new. coined words are some of the more promi 
nent blemishes; but there is fair and goodly promise in these poems. 
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HENNESSY & CO."8 AUCTION STORE. 

Boston, from its peculiarly central location, 
and its unrivalled means of access from foreign 
countries and the other portions of our own 
country, is a vast distributing mart for goods 
and merchandize of all kinds. For the conveni- 
ence of prompt sales and quick returns, the auc- 
tioneering establishments with which this city 
abounds, present signal advantages, and we are 
giad to see that the business is well patronized, 
and is in a flourishing condition. There are 
about fifty auction stores in Boston, the greater 
number of which are devoted to the regular and 
legitimate purpose of effecting an interchange of 
property between the buyer and seller; and not 
one of them that we know of comes under the 
ban of “ mock auctions ”—a nuisance with which 
our sister city of New York is extensively cursed. 
Property of every description, including real es- 
tate, staple wall, works of art, and articles of 
taste and vertu, to an aggregate amount of over 
ten millions of dollars per annum, is disposed 
at these stores, and y to the mutual sat- 
isfaction of buyer and seller, showing that this 
immense business is conducted with fairness. 
Among the principal establishments of this kind 
is the auction house of Hennessy & Co., now 
conducted by Col. Isaac H. Wright, formerly 
Navy Agent at this port, and also an officer in 
the late war with Mexico. Col. Wright is ad- 
mirably adapted for the calling of an auctioneer, 
and by his frank and business-like manner, and 
Strict attention to the interests of his consignors, 
commands the confidence and respect of all par- 
ties. The store of Hennessy & Co., of which 
we present an accurate engraving, is situated in 
Winter Street, one of the most frequented thor- 
oughfares for persons of taste and fashion, and, 
of course, commands a large share of public no- 
tice. It is a handsome stracture of brown free- 
stone, of spacious proportions, and eo a 
singular perfection to the business of public sales 
of every description of goods. Besides the ex- 
tensive sales-room on the lower floor, by far the 
largest of the kind in the city, it has a very large 
hall above for the display of furniture, etc., and a 
icture gallery capable of displaying four or five 
ordinary sized paintings at once, and in 

a light unrivalled by any gallery in Boston, pub- 
lic or private. The view of the building which 
we present to our readers, will familiarize them 
with its appearance, for the drawing is very cor- 
rect—and we would advise al] who have an hour 
to spare, to take a look into the store, on any day 
of the week, for there are always objects of inter- 
est to be seen there. Public sales are held al- 
most every day, and the large throngs of well- 
buyers that attend them, prove conclu- 

sively that good bargains are sold there, and 
that receive what they buy. There 
is an elegance and completeness about the above 
establishment which renders it peculiarly attrac- 
tive, while its situation, in the centre of fashion- 


able promenading, leaves nothing to be desired. 


HENNESSY & COMPANY 
UCTIONEERS & COMMISSION MERCHANTS?) 
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THE THREE NAPOLEONS. 


We present herewith equestrian portraits 
N ik N ton the Duke of Reich 
stadt), apoleon IIT. How large a space in 
history does the first Al He is the oma 
tive of - The second was a fine flower, 
that wi in its bloom, The Duke of Reich- 
stadt is a name and a regret, The third Napo- 
leon has attained power and wide-spread noto- 
riety through the prestige of relationship to the 
head of the family, much shrewdness, some tal- 
ent, and the audacity of desperation. The first 
Napoleon will be remembered to the end of time, 
No greater man ever existed—no more powerful 
intellect. Thrown upon the pathway of great- 
ness by the surging wave of revolution, he alone 
had the power to re-organize and control society. 
Whatever may be said of him, his career was at 
least sullied petty crimes. If he approach- 
ed nearer to Cromwell than Washington—if in- 
ordinate ambition, the guilt of great minds, had 
a share in many of his actions, still that he loved 
France and the French people, that he respected 
and encouraged the arts of peace, that he was a 
friend of justice, no unprejudiced m can 
deny. That he was enthroned in hearts of 
the French people is equally true; and that he 
would have proved the wisest and best ruler 
France ever knew, had the fate of Waterloo been 
different, it is safe to assert. The fall of Napo- 
leon rolled back the republican movement 
of the age at least half a century. It substituted 
for the visions of hope the certainty of an iron 
reality ; it took from all Europe freedom of move- 
ment, and surrendered it, bound hand and foot, to 
the despotism of the Holy Alliance. Napoleon 
sent a brother to pa Spain; the Holy Alli- 
ance gave her back the Inquisition. The finest 
monument of Napoleon’s head and heart is the 
Code Napoleon—whose laws will be remembered 
when many of its author’s battles are forgotten. 
Had the Duke of Reichstadt lived, he would 
now be sitting on his father’s throne. ‘This the 
cabinet of Vienna foresaw and feared, and hence 
the passions of the young duke were stimulated, 
every means of gratifying them afforded, and he 
ey ingloriously at an early age. What will 

the fate of the present ——— it is impos- 
sible to predict. It is hardly probable that the 
son of Hortense and nephew of the Great Napo- 
leon will die upon the throne.. The career of 
Louis Napoleon thus far, has been one of those 
exceptional phenomena which sometimes occur 
in history, and which proves that that science 
does not always teach the future from the past. 
He owed the success of his usurpation to very 
peculiar circumstances. Had not the Assembl 
shown themselves as false to the people 
their oaths, as Louis Napoleon was dis; to 
be, he never could have accomplished his ends. 
But for the disgust of and distrust in their rep- 
resentatives, the 100,000 fighting men of the fau- 
bourgs St. Antoine and St. Marceau would 
never have permitted him to grasp the reins. 
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WAITING FOR NEWS. 

We are so tired of waiting for the news of Sebastopol having 
been taken, that we have about given up all hopes of the reduc- 
tion of that fortress. Steamship after steamship has arrived, 
with “ nothing important from the seat of war,” “ matters remain- 
ing in statu quo,” and such like unsatisfactory phrases. If we, 
who are only remotely interested in the struggle, as members of 
the great human family, feel thus, what must be the feverish ex- 
pectation and heart-sickening disappointments of the French and 
English, who have a vital interest in the strife, and whose for- 
tunes are in a great measure staked on the issue of the war? We 
are afraid that the issue of it will be a peace disgraceful to the 
allies, however much the terms of the treaty may be disguised 
by pompous verbiage. Russia has, we think, proved herself in- 
vincible, and the great question, of Cossack or Republican ? ap- 
pears to be about to be decided in favor of Russian autocracy. 
If France and England are baffied in this their gigantic struggle, 
then they will hold their independence only at the mercy of Rus- 
sia. That power, stronger than ever, will, slowly or rapidly ex- 
pand its area, multiply its resources, and develop its already for- 
midable means of attack and defence. Then will be enacted 
again the old historic drama of the victory of the frozen north 
over the south and west of Europe. The strange civilization of 
Russia will then give its stamp to the continent, and perhaps 
those now living may behold the Cossack steed pasturing on 
the banks of the Seine, and the Russian eagle floating on the 
Tower of London. 

Paurer Emicration.—H. Keenan, U. 8. Consul at Cork, 
writes to the mayor of New York, that an effectual stop might be 
put to the transportation of convicts and paupers from foreign 
countries to the United States by a requisition that all emigrants 
or passengers procure a certificate from the nearest U. S. Consul 
to their European residence, that they are not paupers or convicts, 
but able-bodied, respectable persons, capable of maintaining 
themselves. 


Nracara Facts Tas West.—Persons travelling for plea- 
sure will find the route to Niagara and the West, by Vermont 
Central and Ogdensburg Railroads, connecting with the Lake 
Ontario steamers, exceedingly agreeable and pleasant. The 
scenery is diversified and charming. 


Aristocracr.—Punch gives the following definition: “A 
class of persons who despise the public, and are venerated by the 
public for that very reason.” 


» 


SPLINTERS. 


+++» Mayor Wood, of New York, has been distributing rewards 
to his well-organized police for good conduct and efficiency. 
+++» The doctors in Havana are disagreeing and fighting, as 
doctors do everywhere—the war rages on paper. 
-++> A man in Connecticut has been fined for shouting 
“ Amen” too vehemently in church time. 
--+» A British sailor in the Crimea on landing, found all three 
of his brothers lying dead in the trenches. 
cites A woman in Baltimore was byrned to death by the explo- 
sion of a camphene lamp while she was asleep. 
-++. Louis Sanders Noble, a trooper in Marion’s legion, late 
died in Georgia, at the age of 104. 7 
+++» Vestvali, of the Italian opera troupe, is in her 
male attire as Maffio Orsini. —_— 
-+++ Mexico is in as much of a mixed up mess as ever. By 
last accounts the insurgents were undermost. 
-+«» A gang of counterfeiters was lately broken up in Brook- 
lyn, New York. They were ingenious rascals. ” 
+++» Mehemet Ali Pacha’s daughter has lately been giving 
money and shawls to the band of the 10th Hussars. 
-+++ Dr. Nivisen, who lectured in New 
lately Bedford, is a 
‘+++ The correctional institution at Deer Island has lately 
been liberally patronized. It is full of company. 
+++» An editor was lately offered by a gentleman 25 cents for 
Se Privilege of looking at sirloin steak be carried 
éese Mayday the Tiptop House on Mount Washington 
was surrounded by banks of snow and ice. 
Fe, ,,, General Scott, contrary to report, enjoys vigorous health. 
young men can keep up with him in walking. 
+++ Agentleman retiring from a public meeting in this city, 
found a gold watch suspended to the button of his coat. 
+++» Foot races are all the go. Mr, French ran round Boston 
-+++ The leading actress ‘at the Boston Museum next season is 
to be Mrs. H. F. Nichols, 
+++» The Floral Procession on the 4th of July will be this 
one of unusual attractiveness, it is said. 
-+s« The English contributors to the New York Exhibition 
have boon badly . 
oni corps de ballet at the Italian opera, London, is com- 
Posed of more than two hundred 
~ss+ The island of Cuba has been released from the state of 
siege. The Creoles breathe a little freer. 


TRAVELLING. 

The season for travelling has at last arrived. We are now in 
the plenitude of sammer. Go in what direction you please out of 
town, you see the forest and the orchard in the full glory of ex- 
panded foliage. The strawberry beds are red with their luscious 
harvest ; the cherries are blushing on those graceful trees that 
lately reared their heads aloft with pyramids of snowy bloom. 
And the sun is in nearly his fullest fervor, at least his rays 
are quite warm enough to satisfy sanguine temperaments. In 
view of all these facts the denizens of our cities are growing 
uneasy. The nataral restlessness of Yankeedom displays itself 
in various ways. The Bostonian steals away to Hingham, or 
Nahant, or Gloucester, or Newport, for the seaside is beginning to 
be attractive, returning that day or the next to babble of dashing 
surf, and flying sails and piscatory exploits among the rock- 
haunting tribes of the sea. The New Yorker commits himself to 
his glorious Hudson, or makes little incursions into Long and 
Staten Islands, or the precincts of New Jersey. The Philadel- 
phian indulges in Lemon Hill or Wissahiccon. But these plea- 
sure-seekers who cling to the city, and only leave it for a few 
hours, are not to be ranked as travellers. Neither can we call 
that man a traveller who steps into a railroad car, carpet-bag in 
hand, to go to New York. Once it was travelling to go to New 
York, now it is a mere excursion of a few hours. The bonafide 
travellers are those who leave home for a long period, boldly to 
invade Canada, adventurously to explore the far West, heroically 
to brave the annoyances of Spanish officials at Havana, or brave- 
ly to venture their persons on the broad Atlantic, with the resolu- 
tion to sacrifice six weeks to the European continent. We have 
more than once assisted, as the French people say, at the depar- 
tare of a Cunard or Collins steamer for a summer voyage to Liv- 
erpool, when the skies were bright and smiling, the ocean equally 
radiant, and everything promised a delightful trip. The deck, the 
saloons and the passages are thronged with ladies and gentlemen, 
not all outward bound, many to take leave of friends and acquain- 
tances. It is very easy to distinguish those who are embarking 
for the first time from the seasoned and accustomed travellers. 
They have anxious faces, and are constantly starting at every 
sudden sight or sound, like a colt the first day’s breaking. 

Your old traveller is as unconcerned as if he stood upon terra 
JSirma. He is very apt to be smoking a cigar, and to be looking 
down from a quiet corner on the bustle around him with the most 
philosophic indifference. That man has seen the elephant. He 
has seen icebergs as large as cathedrals ; there is frequent men- 
tion of water-spouts and sea serpents in his journal, and he pro- 
fesses to have weathered many a hard gale. The hum, bustle and 
racket céase when the last warning-bell rings, when “ all ashore!” 
has been vociferated from stentorian lungs, when the gang plank 
has been removed, and the pawing paddle wheels back the levia- 
than bulk of the steamship clear out into the bay. All this time 
hands and handkerchiefs are waving mute farewells, huzzas rend 
the air, the interest has nearly reached its climax. And now, in 
the strife between art and nature, the former is the victor, the 
steamship begins to move against the strong tide. Crash! go 
the guns in token of farewell and victory. God speed the gallant 
craft! At this moment a belated traveller is driven at a mad gal- 
lop in a carriage to the end of the pier. He madly flings himself 
from the door and a handful of change to the driver. His effects 
are transferred to a row buat, he seats himself in the stern, tearing 
his hair, stimulating his oarsmen by offers of gold, and urging or 
their utmost speed. But human muscles cannot compete with 
machinery and fire. The steamer has got her headway, and the 
baffled voyager returns. It is safe to bet any amount that he will 
be punctual to the hour of departure of the next boat. 

We Yankees are certainly a nomadic race. A love of locomo- 
tion was the mainspring of the civilization of this continent, and 
now, with our fortunes made and our homes beautified, we hate 
to remain in the houses we have built. England, France, Italy, 
the Rhine, Constantinople, Egypt, no matter where we go to, 
provided we keep going. Custom-house exactions and vexations, 
the insolence and faithlessness of couriers, ignorance of the lan- 
guage, history and monuments of the countries he visits, deter 
no man from travel. Even parsimonious men open their purse- 
strings when this fever is on them, and a miser at home becomes 
a prodigal abroad. But if, from their foreign tours, our adventu- 
rers come back with deepened love for the institutions, the bean- 
ties and society of our country, the general result, it must be 
confessed, of foreign travel, then we have not a single word to 
say against travelling. 


Avyew Heapine.— With some modifications and improvements, 
we shall, in number one of the new volume of the Pictorial, to 
commence July first, replace the old and favorite heading of our 
paper. It gives a better idea of Boston, the city from which our 
paper is issued, than the present one, and we replace it to comply 
with the express wish of many. 


> 


» 


“Spzs est Varss.”—Did any of our readers fail to admire 
John G. Saxe’s poem, written for our last number, and thus enti- 
tled? We have few poets in America who can lay claim to the 
name more justly than this favorite and successful writer. 

Pures Mocua, anp Cuinese Teas.—Redding & Co. at their 
establishments, 198 Washington, 78 Hanover, and 68 Beach 
Streets, supply the very best kinds of these luxuries. Their cof- 
fee is roasted and ground every day. 


Nove..—The Chinese in California publish a neat paper, which 
looks exactly like the outside of a tea chest. 


WAR. 

War! war! The drums beat—the clarions sound, the artillery 
thunders, the earth quakes beneath the gallop of squadrons of 
cavalry. ll is lost in a cloud of dust and sulpharous smoke. 
There are confused shouts, the flash of swords, the wave of ban- 
ners, a convulsive melée, which rolls along, leaving behind it a 
long trail of blood. But at last the noise is hushed, the cloud re- 
opens, the victors re-appear with conquered standards and captared 
cannons, and a humiliated and unarmed mass of men, who are 
doomed to expiate the chance defeat as if it were acrime. Let 
the cities now cull flowers to deck triumphal arches! Let con- 
stellated stars shine on bosoms swelling high with pride! Lo! 
the poets tune their lyres in honor of the victors. But look— 
what spectacle is that beside the vanquished? Instead of arches 
of triamph, long, yawning ditches, in which men are silently ar- 
ranging corpses ; instead of hymns of thanksgiving, a vast chorus 
of sobs. For war, like the ancient Janus, has two faces ; one 
sparkling with joy, the other pale with sorrow, and each of these 
two faces looks alternately on every nation ; for none has known 
success without reverses, or glory without humiliation. 

- 
THE PICTORIAL. 

One more number will complete the eighth volume of our 
illustrated paper, and those whose subscription expires at that 
time will bear in mind the necessity of renewing their subscrip- 
tions at once, in order to secure the work complete. We shall be 
prepared to bind up the numbers of the past volume as fast as 
brought in to us, and return the volume, elegantly and perfectly 
bound in full gilt, in one week, at the regular charge, as hereto- 
fore, of one dollar, supplying an illamined title-page and complete 
index. 

We would suggest to our readers to turn over the back num- 
bers of the present volume, and observe whether we have not fully 
kept our promise of improvement and liberality. The present is 
universally acknowledged, by all parties, to be far the most vala- 
able volume of the paper yet published. The paper is finer, the 
illustrations more elegant and expensive, and the reading matter 
by the best of American writers. The readers of the Pictorial 
have learned to understand that we make no backward move ment, 
but that the paper is constantly improving with the facilities 
afforded by art and machinery, as they are better and more fally 
developed. 


Precocirr.—Boys that are philosophers at six years of age, 
are generally blockheads at twenty one. By forcing children, you 
get so much into their heads that they become cracked in order 
to hold it. 


~ 


Mareiace Exrraorprvary.—Tom Thumb, the celebrated 
little great man, is married to a Miss Vinton, of Bridgport, Ct. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr Streeter, Mr. Charies H. Shaw to Miss Mary Chip- 
man; by Rev. Mr. Coolidge, Liewellyn True. Esq., of Portland, to Miss Char- 
lotte E. Willis; by Rev. Mr. Cox, Mr. Gustavus Parker, of Plympton. to Miss 
Harriet Nye, of Sandwich; Mr. Nathan Nye to Miss Ella 3. Richards, both of 
Sandwich; by Rev. Mr. Clark. Mr. Lewis L. Buzzel to Miss Ann M. Lawrence; 
by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Thomas Vance to Miss Sarah E. Wormweil.—At 
Chariestown, by Kev. Mr. Tappan. Mr. L. Patterson to Miss Emily Fernaid, 
of Ossipee, N H.—At Lynn, Mr. Samuel Graham to Miss Nancy Ella Phil- 
brook; Mr. Justin M. Hatch to Miss Caroline B Fall.—At Lowell, by Kev. 
Mr. Hanks, Mr. John A. Wilson. of Lawrence. to Miss Sarah W. Fox, of Mere- 
dith Bridge. N. H —At Marblehead, by Kev. Mr. Allen, Mr. William H Pow- 
ers to Miss Mary Ellen Hooper; Capt. John Vole to Miss Sarah Trefry.—At 
Beverly, Mr. Alfred Corning to Miss Lydia A. Stevens.—At Wenham. by Rev. 
Mr. Reding. of Beverly. Mr. Joel Kimball. of Beverly. to Miss Elizabeth Stand- 
ley.—At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Atwater, Mr. Grafton L. Daggett to Mrs. Bliza- 
beth C. Luce, both of Tisbury.—At Easton, by Kev. Mr. Sheidon, Hon. 0. W. 
Fullerton to Miss Angeline Reynolds, of North Bridgewater.—At Springfield, 
Mr. Andrew McElwaine, of South Hadley, to Miss Bridget Fitzgerald. of Chie- 
opee.—At W Mr. J jah J. Goldsmith, of Lancaster, to Mrs. Marion 
E. Davidson, of Princeton. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Capt. John Smith, 74; Miss Adeline B. Cushman. 18; Mr. 
Thomas Reed, 39; Mr. Justinian BE. Holden. 56; Mrs. Lucretia, wife of Mr. 
Jacob Hodgdon,-48; Mr. Thomas H. G Hapford, 31; Mr. Joseph M. Carr, 29; 
Miss Elizabeth Ann Wilson, 24; Mr. Lawrence Stone, 27.— At Dorchester, 
Aaron, son of Mr. William Childs. 18.—At Chariestown, Deacon Chester 
Adame, 75.—At Somerville. Edmund Tufts, Esq. .59-— At Cambridgeport. Mrs. 
Ann E. Howard, 58.—At West Koxbury, Mr. Francis Merriam, 30 — At Med- 
ford, Mr. Kendal) Parker, 7¥.—At Milton Mr. Joseph Glover, 40.— At Wal- 
tham, Miss Lydia Pierce, 75.—At Lynn, Mrs. Mary A. Chase. 46; Widow Me- 
hitable, Wheeler, 89.—At Salem. Mr. Ezra Northen. 78; Capt Benjamin B. 


Brimmer, 94.—At Annapolis, Md., C 
of the U.S. Navy, 70.—At Walpole, Mars., Mr. 
(Western and southern papers please copy.) 


Henry C. Ballard, 
Hartshorn, 77. 
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ships and steamers of the navy and merchant service, 
portraits of every notedcharacter im the world, both male and female. 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
Sevenicenih copy 
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Swasey, 48; Mr. Joseph Smith. 26.—At Marblehead, Widow Euzabeth 
75. Capt. John Girdjer, 67.— At North Danvers, Miss Hannah Putnam, 71.— 
At South Dedham, Mrs. Angeling 3., wife of Mr. Abram Roberts, 356.—At 
| South Natick. Mies Josephine Norris, 17; Mra. Mary White, At 
} mouth, N.H., Dr. Josiah Wight, 80.—At Amherst. Timothy Danf 
Esq., 71.—At Kittery, Me., Mrs. Joanna Mitchell, 82 —At Beifust, Me., Mra. 
Lydia P . wife of the late Rev. William Frothingham. 66 —At Elisworth Me., 
—_- + 207m F 
ma 
ee This paper presents, in the most elegant and available form, a weekly liteza- : 
—————— — ry melange of notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the Bas? AMRBICAN AUTHORS, and the cream of 
the domestic and —- news; the whole well spiced with’wit and humor. 
Bach paper is beaxts/ully illustrated with numerous accurate engravings, by ; 
eminent artists, of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, and 
of men and manners, altogether making & paper entirely original in this coun- : 
try. Its pages contain views of every populous city in the known worid, of - 
all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of al) the principal ’ 
. 
Coansa ov Tasmont AND Baourizip Besrox. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

As illustrative of the ‘universality of musical taste and perfec- 
tion in Italy, an American there writes: “It seems a little 
strange to hear one of those fine operatic airs which our young 
ladies scream at for a long time, and then never learn, whistled 
‘first rate’ by a little, ragged, smutty-faced, capless boy in the 
street. Everybody here seems chuck-full of music.” —— An Al- 
bany woman has been arrested for stealing old iron ; she had 14 
pounds of it secreted in her bosom. Her offence must have 
weighed very heavily upon her. —— Alfred Tyler, who murdered 
his wife in Onondaga county, N. Y., has been sent to the Utica 
Asylum for the Insane. He was not insane when he committed 
the murder, but has become so since. Should he recover his rea- 
son, he will be removed to prison, and in due time executed in 
pursuance of the verdict of the jury. —— In the town of Liberty, 
Texas, a fine of $25 is imposed on any individual using profane 
language in the hearing of females. —— Oyster knives are much 
cheaper this year. This cheapness, we understand, is principally 
owing to the large number of razors that have been thrown out 
of employ by the beard and moustache movement, and that have 
been driven, poor blades, into the oyster line, to find an opening 
for their talents. —— A locomotive on the Lake Shore railroad, 
recertly ran into a flock of sheep in Erie county, Ohio, and de- 
strev+4 upwards of sixty of them.—— Hope of notoriety is as- 
signed by the New York Herald as the motive which prompts 

- individuals so often to attempt the assassination of monarchs. 
The next time a monarch is shot at, it is best not to take any 
notice of the circumstance. The state department decides that 
hemlock bark, to be used for tanning, is entitled with all other 
species of barks, to free entry under the reciprocity treaty. —— 
Astronomers are to be on the alert during the present year, to de- 
cide, if possible, an important question that has lately arisen with 
respect to Saturn—namely, the collapsing of his rings. Com- 
pared with drawings made two hundred years ago, a considerable 
difference is now perceived, as though the rings were gradually 
falling in upon the body of the planet. Barnum has now on 
exhibition a bearded lady and a dumb lady. Which is the great- 
est curiosity Henry Colman, in his readable and gossippy 
volumes upon agriculture abroad, gives us some idea of English 


estates. One lord can ride forty miles in a straight line, and ” 


style himself monarch of all. Lord Lovat recently sold his es- 
tate in Aberdeenshire for upwards of six hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Boston Common is the handsomest public ground in 
the country. So say the Boston newspapers ; yet Uncle Sam has 
got lots of handsomer ground amid the broad prairies of the far 
West. 


> 


SAVINGS BANKS. 

In these days of luxury and reckless expenditure, and of all 
sorts of gambling financial operations, it is encouraging to know 
that the Savings Institutions in various parts of the country are 
fiourishing beyond the expectations of the most sanguine, and 
that whatever may be the want of thrift of individuals, the people 
are imbued with those habits of care and produce which it was 
the benevolent design of the founder and originator of the sav- 
ings bank system—an English lady—to inculcate and foster. By 
means &f these banks, small sums of money which would other- 
wise have been squandered, or saved unproductively, subject to 
the attacks of fraud and violence, are made to yield a handsome 
return to their possessors. The combination of small sums con- 
tributed by individuals, forms a large aggregate capital which can 
be so profitably and at the same time safely invested, that an ex- 
perience of many years has shown these savings banks to be more 
profitable than any other kind of bank. Each contributor be- 
comes a stockholder, and receives his share of all the earnings of 
the aggregate capital, after the deduction of the lowest necessary 
expenses, and the reservation of a certain amount for a contin- 


gent safety fund. The success of savings banks, in which no 


smaller deposit than five dollars was admitted, has led recently 
to the establishment of banks where deposits as low as five cents 
are received, with great good to the poorer classes of the com- 
munity. One of the most promising institutions of this kind 
is the People’s Savings Bank, No. 145 Hanover, corner of Union 
Street, in this city—William Adams, Esq., president, Isaac F. 
Shepard, Esq., secretary and treasurer. The list of vice presi- 
dents is headed by the mayor of the city, and some of the most 
reliable business men of Boston are trustees. Deposits from five 
cents to one thousand dollars are received, and five per cent. in- 
terest on three dollars and upwards is payable semi-annually, 
with an additional dividend every five years. This bank offers 
the strongest inducements to depositors, and is in every way 
worthy of the popular confidence. 


Reeatra.—In our advertising columns will be found the ad- 
veriisement and prizes relating to the regatta to come off on 
Charlies River, Boston, July fourth. ‘This will bea brilliant affair, 
and will be worth a journey of a hundred miles to witness. The 
contest is open to all, free of charge. It will be a brilliant day 
in Boston. 


Starve or Juvcz Srory.—The statue of the late Judge 
Story, executed by his son, William W. Story, and designed to 
be placed in the chapel at Mount Auburn, is larger than life, and 
is represented in a sitting posture. It is said by those who have 
examined it to be a good likeness, and a fine work of art. 


Vioians.—At recent sale in London, violin by Stradins- 
rius, was sold for $1000; & violoncello, by Amati, brought $500. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Powdered charcoal, placed around rose-bushes, or other flowers, 
has the effect of adding greatly to the richness of the colors. 

At least 2000 emigrants have been returned to Europe since 
April 20th by one shipping firm in New York. 

The prospects of Oakland College, Mississippi, are very en- 
couraging. Fifty thousand dollars have been raised toward its 
endowment. 


Professor Gillespie, of Union College, Schenectady, is about 
making the tour of Europe to examine the methods and courses 
of instru -tion there in practical science. 

It is an interesting fact that the first emigration of colored peo- 
ple from the United States to Africa was conducted by a colored 
man, Captain Paul Cuffee, who had amassed a fortune. 


A trial in New York for selling liquor without a license has de- 
cided the fact that until the new law goes into operation, on the 
4th of July, although liquor dealing is unlawful, yet the sellers 
cannot be punished ! 


The Cincinnati Times gives an account of an attempt by a 
woman to starve three step-children to death at Covington, Ken. 
tacky. The children were taken away from the woman in a criti- 
cal condition. 

At Ship Cove, near Trinity, Newfoundland, a sad accident re- 
cently occurred. During the absence of Mra. Day from her house 
in the evening, it took fire, and six children, three boys and three 
girls, perished in the flames. 

Com. Henry E. Ballard died at his residence near Annapolis, 
Md., lately. "He was over 70 years of age, and entered the service 
April 2d, 1804. As an officer he was held in high estimation, as 
a man he was universally esteemed. : 

Broom corn is a native of India, and was introduced into this 
country by Dr. Benjamin Franklin, who found a seed in an im- 
ported whisk, and planted it, and from this small beginning arose 
this valuable product of industry. 


The steamer Henry Morrison, purchased in New York for the 
Boston city government, is intended to run between this city and 
Deer Island, for the transportation of paupers, and to carry sup- 
plies to the public institutions on that island. 

Mary Ann Wilkinson, 18 years of age, residing with her parents 
at Saratoga Springs, was poisoned by taking a dose of acid by 
mistake for a preparation for a cold. She had dressed herself to 
attend church, but the dose quickly laid her in the arms of death. 


The Florence correspondent of the Newark Advertiser writes 
that the late Milan papers are abundant in compliments to the 
American debutante, Miss Hensler, who seems to have passed the 
La Scala ordeal to the entire satisfaction of her friends. 

Mr. Chauncey H. Winship, of Hartford, showed the editor of 
the Hartford Times a hen’s egg, lately, laid by a common barn- 
yard fowl—a native—that weighs 6 1-4 ounces, and measures nine 
inches one way, and eight inches the other ! 

The contract for the new custom house at Providence has been 
awarded to Albert Curry, of Newburyport, at $151,600. The 
structure is to be three stories high, fire proof, and to embrace 
ample accommodations for the custom house, post office, and Uni- 
ted States courts. 

John C. Stevens, commodore of the New York yacht club, 
organized in 1844, has resigned. There are twenty-five boats 
belonging to the club. William Edgar, the original treasurer, has 
risen to be the successor of Commodore Stevens. John C. Jay is 
corresponding secretary. 

The siege of Sebastopol has been compared to that of Troy. 
There is one important difference between the two sieges: in the 
latter there was but one Nestor among the besiegers; in the for- 
mer there are many, but they unfortunately are Nestors in nothing 
but senility. 

Miss Elizabeth Farr recently died in Maryland, bequeathing five 
negro slaves to a Catholic priest, Rev. James Moore. Her legal 
heirs disputed the legacy, and the court before which it was tried 
decided that it was void under the 35th article of the bill of rights, 
which annuls all gifts to members of the gospel as such. 


Fernando Wood is said to have been a cigar-maker by trade, 
next he became a ship chandler, and then entered the shipping 
business, at which he a d a hand fortune. He isa 
native of Philadelphia, and twelve years ago was a member of 
Congress. 

In deepening a well at Mobile, a few weeks since, a cypress 
stump, which bore aze marks, was discovered at a depth of eigh- 
teen feet. Remains of trees are frequently found deeply imbedded, 
but we do not remember that marks of cutting have ever been 
found in them. 


Rev. T. Turcott, Catholic priest at Troy, New York, has been 
arrested on a charge of defrauding his church of about $3000. 
He had sold the church ornaments and retained the money, besides 
Fer oe arial the church funds, and, not obtaining bail, lies in 

lor trial. 


The Baltimore Sun has received a bunch of asparagus, a stalk 
of which measured three inches in circumference and eighteen 
inches in height. A note from Mr. F. W. Bennett states that 
this is only a fair specimen of sixteen acres on his farm near 
Reisterstown. 

The Norfolk Beacon says that a party of gentlemen killed, dur- 
ing an eight days’ sojourn at Cobb’s Island, on the eastern shore 
of Virginia, 1605 birds, consisting of sand birds, curlews, plover, 
gray backs, sea crows, ducks, etc. Their greatest day’s work 
was 463. 

In Mexico is the largest pyramid in the world. Tourists, his- 
torians and geographers have made us familiar with the pyramids 
of Egypt, among which that of Cheops looms up & wonder among 
wonders. But Cheops is a pigmy compared with that of Chulula 


in Mexico. 

R. W. Cameron, of New York, now in England, has obtained 
the contract for the conveyance of the English mails from Pana- 
ma to Australia once a month, at the rate of £7000 for the round 
trip. Two first class steamships are to be built in England and 
two in this country, for the use of the line. 


_ Two young gentlemen of Portland, rival aspirants for the affec: 
tion of some ladye fayrie, met near that city, recently, and decided 
their claims by a pugilistic encounter—the defeated party relin- 
quishing ali right, title and » im the lady’s heart, to his 


A bee-hiving extraordinary came off in Houston, Texas, a few 
days since. The swarm was pe 2 over @ train of cotton wa- 
gons, when they became confused ? the noise and descended, 
choosing as a settling place the hat of a wagoner, on which they 

ied up after the style of an old fashioned yrenadier’s bearskin. 


he hat was then removed to @ wagon and con six 
miles, and the bees securely bived” 


plain, cons 
| Adam.” 


Foreign FTtems. 


The consumption of tobacco in England is over one pound for 
every man, woman and child in the United Kingdom, and the 
consumption is on the increase. 

Cardinal Oppigori, who is just dead at Bologna, received the 
cardinal’s hat in 1804 from the hands of Pius LV. He was the 
oldest member of the sacred college, and had been Archbishop of 
Bologna for the last fifty-two years. 

The alabaster manufactures of Florence are said to be of the 
most purely beautiful description possible. The material is found 
in abundance in the mines of that region, and there are numer- 
ous establishments which reproduce, in portable sizes, the antiques 
and famous statues of the world. 

To reduce the cost of bread, a Paris baker puts in one part of 
rice to five of wheat flour, and the economy effected is one sou 
in each two pound loaf. ‘The government has had the bread ex. 
amined, and authorized the sale of it at a less rate than. fixed by 
the police. The demand is such that the baker cannot supply it. 

The Spanish poet, Quintana, was publicly crowned with laurels 
at Madrid, as an acknowledgement of his genius. The ceremo- 
ny took place in the palace of the Senate, and the queen and the 
king presided over it. ‘The ministers, the foreign ambassadors, 
and many personages of distinction were present. 


There is a religious sect in Russia, called Philippons, whose 
priests are old men, recruited from among young boys whom 
their parents dedicate to this ministry in their youth. As soon 
as the child’s vocation is decided, he no more touches animal food, 
renounces all strong drink, and remains unmarried all his life. 
They cannot take an oath, but must substitute the words “ Yes, 
yes, in truth.” 

The largest room in the world under a single roof and un- 
broken by pillars, is at St. Petersburg, and is 660 feet in length 
and 150 in breadth. By daylight it is used for military displays, 
and a battalion can conveniently manceuvre in it. In the even- 
ing it is ofven converted into a vast ball room, and 20,000 wax 
tapers are required to light it. The roof of this structure isa 
single arch of iron. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... If ever I am an instructress, it will be to learn more than 
to teach.—Deluzy. 

.... Truth is also an inexhaustible fountain, from which no- 
body knows how much he draws.—Aozlay. 


.... When we love a little, we love too much; when we love 
much, we do not love enough.—Deluzy. 

.... That the stream of literature has passed over a mind, 
should be apparent only from its fertility. —Miss Kdgeworth. 

.... Real friendship is a slow grower; and never thrives un- 
less engrafted upon a stock of known and reciprocal merit.— 
Chesterfield. 

.... An act by which we make one friend and one enemy isa 
losing game, because revenge is a much stronger principle than 
gratitude.— Colton. 

.... The prosperity of man lies in this one word, “ educa- 
tion.” Convey humanity to this fountain of happiness and you 
bestow everything ; all means of power and greatness.—Kozlay. 

.... To be influenced by a passion for the same pursuits and 
to have similar dislikes, is the rational ground work of lasting 
friendship. —Sallust. 

.++» If aman does not make new acquaintance as he advan- 
ces through life, he will soon find himself left alone. A man 
should keep his friendship in constant repair.—Johnson. 

.... The great moments of life are but moments like the oth- 
ers. Your doom is spoken in a word or two. A single look from 
the eyes, a mere pressure of the hand, may decide it; or of the 
lips, though they cannot speak.— Thackeray. 

.... Weak motives are sufficient for weak minds. When- 
ever we see a mind which we believed a stronger than our own, 
moved habitually by what appears inadequate, we may be certain 
that there is, to bring a metaphor from the forest, more top than 
root.—Landor. 


... Preserve proportion in your reading, keep your view of 
men and things extensive, and depend upon it a mixed knowl- 
edge is not a superficial one ; and as far as it goes, the views that 
it gives are true ; but he wMo reads deeply in one class of writers 
only, gets views which are almost sure to be perverted, and which 
are not only narrow, but fulse.—Dr. Arnold. 


Joker's Budget. 


Worldly Wisdom—The greatest rogue generally contrives to 
get the most credit. 

A correspondent of the Boston Journal, s 
requited labors of inventors, says: ‘“ The 
went barefoot to his grave!” 


“Sam, did you see Mr. Jenkins, the new overseer?” “Yes, 
massa, I meet him down by the cotton-gin.” “ He’s a good- 
looking fellow, isn’t he?” ‘Well, massa, he talks like a good- 
looking man ; he made a bow, dat’s all he said.” 

A wag in New York, standing at the corner of Oliver and 
Cherry Streets, opposite to one of ths “Catskill ice” carts, drew 
a piece of chalk from his pocket, and marked M before the word 
“ice,” which of course made it read, “‘ Cats kill mice.” 

A lady paying a visit to her daughter, who wasa young widow, 
asked her “why she wore the widow's garb so long.” “Dear 


mamma,” replied the daughter, “ it saves me the expense of ai- 
vertising for a husband, as every gentleman can see for him:elf 
that I am for sale by private contract.’’ 

If your husband is in the habit of sleeping after dinner, never, 
as you value good temper, think of disturbing him; because I 
have learnt this through life, my dears, that if a man is not al- 
lowed to take his ‘forty winks,’ he invariably feels (s)nappish for 
the remainder of the evening.” 


A goutleman, at table, remarked that he could not endure fish 
unless it was well cooked. “This,” said the waiter, as-he hand- 
ed him a plate of the Seaired dish, is, I hope, auf fiah-ciently 
fe tamed ier it ts done good sel better Lanticipaccd i 


would be 
Sam about the longevity of the mud tur- 


ing of the ill- 
= of tannin 


Some one was telling 
tle. “ Yes,” said Sam, “ I know all about that, for once I 
a venerable old fellow in a meadow who was so old that he could 
scarcely wig gl his tail, and on his back was carved (tolerably 


all things), these words—Paradise, Year |, 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING.— Fifty cents per 
line, without regard to length or continuance. 


THE FUNNIEST BOOK OF THE AGE. 
BUY IT—READ IT—“LAUGH AND GROW FAT.” 
SRCOND EDITION—NOW READY. 


BLACK DIAMONDS, 


A Series of with side-eplitting Illustra- 
tions, or, Humor, Satire and Sentiment treated Scientifi- 
cally and Poetically, by Jo.tos Casin HANNIBAL, of the 
New York Picayune. Price, 75 cents in paper; $1 in 
cloth, gilt. This work is unanimously pronounced by 
the press of the Old and New World, as being the greatest 
work of the kind ever produced—a rare combination of 
morality, comricality and philosophy. 
SPECIMENS OF NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

Professor Julias Cesar Hannibal's Lectures are exten- 
sively copied in the English and French papers. The au- 
thor is an anrivalled humorist in his vein — Home Journal. 

Read the quaint sermons of the old colored philoso- 
pher’s. They’ charm away a * wrinkle of care,” and, at 
time, adds‘ wrinkle” in knowledge.— English 


Panis very funny and amusing reading, and will please a 
large class. The book is extremely chesp at S$). Thore 
who buy it must read but little at the time, for fear of 
bustin’ up.’’— Brother Jonathan. 

With hundreds of others equal! 

1000 Enterprising Men Wanted imm tely. to sell this 
and other popular Works and Maps, throughout the 
States and Canada. 

The Trade supplied at the lowest rates. 

(o> Copies mailed free of upon receipt of price. 
Address A. RANNEY, 

95 Broadway, New York. 

JU8T READY—A Startling Work, exposing the Myste- 
ries of Mormonism, Spiritaal Wife Sy-tem, ete. 

june 23 It 


WINNER'S IMPROVED MUSIC BOOKS. 
Winner's Collection of Music for the Violin. 
Winner's Complete Method for the Violin. 
Winner's Improved Accorceon Method. 
Winner's Popular Method for the Flute. 

The above Four Works contain the lai collection of 
new and popular music ever before published, and ar- 
ranged for the several instraments; the music in each 
book is different—they contain 
Twelve Seta CoriLtons, arranged from bevuatifal Opera 

Airs. Ethiopian Songs, etc. 

Bight Sets Potxa QuapRities, the prettiest and most 
popular in ure. 

Three Sets MazouRKA QUADRILLES. 

Two Sets SCHOTTINCHE QUADRILLES. 

Twenty eight of the latest and most fashionable Poiks. 

Thirty Waltzes, Twenty Schottisches. Sixty Reels, Jigs, 
Hornpipes, and upwards of 2uy miscellaneous pieces, 
such as Ballads, Quicksteps, Mazourkas, Gallops, Ethio- 
pian Airs, ete., all of which are suitable either for the 
Violin or Flute. Price, 50 cents each. 

(> A copy of either will be sent postage free, on the re- 
ceipt of stamps or money. 

Booksellers and Dealers ordering small quantities, accom- 
panied with the money, will receive them at the Whole- 
sale price, freight free. 

CHARLES H DAVIS, Pustisaer, 
june 23st 39 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT! 

Ac can make from FIVE to TEN DOLLARS per day, 

by selling ‘“‘ THE MODEKN ARCHITECT: or. Every 
Carpenter his own Master.” By Epwarp Saaw. A pure 
architectural taste is a great gift. The author has spent 
20 years as a practical carpenter and joiner, and 15 years 
in the theoretical parts of drawing designs,etc itis de- 
cidedly the most complete and comprehensive work ex- 
tant, showing the ancient and modern foundation princi- 
ples of the Egyptian. Grecian, Corinthian, Doric, Ionic and 
Gothic modes of building, with the different plans. eleva- 
tions, decorations, specifications, estimates, framing, scair 
building. ete., brought down to meet the common wants 
of the people at the present time. For further particu- 

ad the publish 


lars, please P 
DAYTON & WENTWORTH, 
_ june 23 5t 27 Beekman St , New York. 


GREAT ORIGINAL STORY, 
BY FANNY FERN. 


Is answer to numerous inquiries from Booksellers and 
Newsmen in different sections of the country, the pub- 
lisher of the NEW YORK LEDGER would state that the 
great ORIGINAL STORY by 


FANNY FERN, 


for which he has > 
cedented expense. and on w: 
now engaged, will be 

June. 1t gratifies us to learn that the trade are alive to 
what the Tribune styles the ‘popular money-making 
qualities’ of this Tale, and that the sale will probably 
exceed that of any Newspaper Tale ever before published. 
It will not be issued a#a book, bei hased solely for 
publication in the LEDGER. The N W YORK LEDGER 
\s0 large, first-class family and business paper, published 
every Saturday, and sold by all Booksellers and News 

"120 Nassau Street. 


Dealers at three cents a * 


WILL BE READY ON THE 1ST OF JULY. 
A New American Book, Beautiful and Affecting. 
THE OLD FARM HOUSE. 


The name of the authoress of the above work 
volumes in its favor, and in this she has prod the 
effortof her pen For freshness and vigor of 


ij 


he will rent at low prices. Ap excellent 
nity for trial us presented to individuals w: to 
within whe may wish to 


quarter; Melo- 
OLIVER DITSON, 


REGATTA ON CHARLES RIVER. 
CITY OF BOSTON. 
E Committee on the celebration of the day of our 
National Independ , have arranged for the amuse- 
ment of the public 


TWO PRIZE BOAT RACES, 
To take place on Charles River, at flood tide, 3 P. M.. be- 
tween Braman’s Baths and the Brookline and Cambridge- 
port Bridges. 
PRIZES. 


The First Race will be for Dories (fiat bottom boats) of 
two oars only—the prizes as follows : 
lst. A Silver Speaking Trumpet, valaed at..... 9125 
24. A Magnificent Silk Banner (the American 
Standard), manufactured by Pollard, 


The Second Race will be for Amarsor Cros Boats, 
with prizes as follows : 
Ist. A #plendid Sliver Pitcher and two Goblets.. 260 
2d. A Silver Cup, valued at.................... 


An allowance of 2) seconds per oar will be made in 
favor of the «mali boats. 

All boats will be allowed to carry a coxswain, or not, as 
they may select. 

The prizes are of the most splendid workmanship. not 
surpassed by any European manufacture. They are 
made to order, and can be seen at the manufactory of N. 
Harding & Co., Court Square. 

‘The Kace running parallel with the Mill Dam, will give 
the publie a Sne opportunity to view the entire course. 

ALL BOATS WILL ENTER FREE. 

Boat Clubs from all parts of the country are invited to 
cont-nd for the 

A Band of Music will be in attendance during the after- 


noon. 
The distance will be two miles. The Race will be 
once round the course— distance, 4 miles. Club Boats 
around and repeat—distance, 8 miles. 
The prizes will be at the Judges’ Station during the 
Racing, and wi'l be awarded immediately after the Kace. 
Further information can be obtained at the Mayor and 
Aldermen’s Koom, City Hall. or at 31 State Street 
SAMUEL TOPLIFF, 
SAMUEL HATCH, 
june 2 CHAS. F. MAYO, 


THE BOSTON ATHEN©UM EXHIBITION 
N BEACON STREET, now contains, besides the beau- 
tiful Panvrives and Statcary with which it opened, 
& special collection of PICTURES by American artists, 
with Crawford's classical group of HEBE AND GANY- 
MEDE,” and #tory’s “STATUE OF JUDGR STORY,” 
both just arrived from Rome. 
For the Fine Arts Commi 
jone23 cop2 CHARLES FOLSOM, 


CHOOL 8SUPERINTEN DENTS and COMMIT- 
TEES, have you examined 


TOWER’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR! 
Tf not, don’t delay it any longer. Should not the interests 
of those intrusted to your charge claim a few hours’ at- 
tention toa book so enthusiastically praised by all the 
most promi and fal educators in al! parts of 


our country 
Published by DANIEL BURGESS & Co, 
© John Street, New York, 
and for sale by all Booksellers. Price, 25 cents. Copies 
sent by mail on receipt of the price. ae june 3 


“DOESTICKS.” 


THE GREAT AMERICAN HUMORIST. 


HIS BOOK, containing new matter never before pyb- 
lished, illustrated with numerous tinted engravings, will 
be pubiiehed early in June. 12mo. Cloth bound, $1; 
paper, 75 cents. Sent by mail to any part of the Union, 
postpaid, on receipt of the price—or it can be obtained of 
all Booksellers. EDWAKD LIVERMORE, Pvastisner. 

june : lt 20 Beekman St., New York. 


THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
A LITERARY AND FINE ART PAPER. 
INDUCEMENTS : 
1. Two exquisite line engravings to eich subscriber, one 
of Mozart, and one of Grist Sent safely by mail. 
2 Fresh music, four sheets every week, which are paged 
separately, and can be detached at the end of the 
year, forming a volume of the choicest miscell 
music, instrumental and vocal. 
8. Entertaining and instructive reading—comprising 
y translations from foreign journals, choice selec- 
ms from English magazines and new books, art 
criticisms and condensed news of the artistic world. 
Terms —#3, invariably in advance. 
Now is the time to subscribe, commencing with the 
new volume. R. STORRS WILLIS, 
may 12 eop4t 257 Broadway, New York. 


A.W. LADD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION 
PIANO FORTES. 


AT 


now conceded by competent that these are 
the — PtaANO MADE IN THE 
or 


, by which we get a longer string, increas- 
ing the volume of tone. and combining all the 


ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom a MEDAL was awarded 
superior Pianos exhibited at the 


NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. 
WAREROOMS, 266 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON, 
AND 519 BROADWAY. NEW YORE. 
Nicholas Hotel.) 


PEOPLE’S SAVINGS BANE. 
MS Hayover, conven or Ustonw Srazer. 
WILLIAM ADAMS, Pazstpeyr. 


STRAND, 
DON. 

I hereby constitute Mr. Simon 
Lagp, No. 9 Congress Street, Boston, 
sole agent for the sale of my Watches 
in the United States of America. 

CHARLES FRODSHAM. 

April 15, 1853. 


The undersigned, having been ap- 
inted sole agent in the United States 
the sale of Cuaries Fropsaam’s Im- 

PROVED would respect- 
fully call public attention to his extensive and valuable 
stock of compenssted Chronometer Watches made by 

Charles Frodsham. and styled his ‘‘ New Series."’ The 

great importance of the Improved Watches is a perfect 

regularity of time under every variety, climate. motion 
and position. So perfect are the adjustments, that the 
most violent exercise. such as horseback riding, jumping, 
ete., produces on them no sensible effect. ey are, 
there » peculiarly adapted to railroad purposes. The 
undersigned is permitted to refer to the following gentle- 
men, who, among others, have proved the excellence of 
Fiodsham’s Watches as 3 
Enoch Train. Eaq., 


E. C. Bates, Eeq., 
F.w. Thayer, 


ARNOLD'S. 
LON 


SIMON WILLARD, 
9 Congress Street, 


N B.—Dr. WRIGHT'S SCROFULOUS ANTIDOTE 
« is the only certain Remedy for Consumption and 
all other Scrofulous Diseases ever discovered. His LIQUID 
CATHARTIC is the cheapest and intrinsically. in every 
respect, the best Physic known. Sold at 409 Broadway, 
New York. and at Druggiste generally. The doctor may 
be consulted, gratis, apon all diseases, at the above office 
from 12 to 2 o'clock, P. M. 2 jaune 23 


WILSON’S 

PERPECTED DYSENTERY POWDERS. 
FTER using these Powpers in bis practice for over five 
A jears, never in a single case failing to give instant 
Telief to his patients, Dr. WILSON, at the solicitation 
of friends and others, who feel that to this remedy they 
are indebted for their lives, has at length been induced to 

offer them to the public as an infallible cure for 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, 
AND OTHER BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 


As the Dysentery season is approaching, no family 
should fail to secure immediately a box of these powders. 
A box containing one dozen of the Powders, with ful! di- 
rections for their use, will be forwarded by mail, free of ex- 
pense, to any part of the United States, on the receipt of 
$1. in a letter addressed either to Dr. J. V. WILSON, Pro- 

rietor. Norwich, Ct.. or to WEEKS & POTTER, No. 154 
fashington Street, Boston. For sale by Druggists gene- 
rally. june 9 


LET THIS BE YOUR GUIDF. 
LIST OF PRICES. 


$200,000 
WORTH OF 
t English Medallion Carpets, with Borders. 
“Velvet 100. 11s. per yard. 

“ “ Tapestry “ 7a. Se. “ 

“ Brussels “ Ra. “ 

“ Ingrain Ba. fa. 6a. 
10,£00 yds. American do “ Ba. 40. 4a. 6d. 
D000 Oil Cloths, 6d. Ba. 4a. 


At the celebrated largest Carpet Establishment in the 


United States. Ten spacious Sales Rooms well lighted. | 


All gooda warranted as represented. 

A magnificent assortment of Mosaic, Velvet and Chenile 
Rags, French Table and Piano VCovers, Mats, Window 
Shades, etc., at 3) cent. less than ever before offered 
to merchants and ilies. HIRAM ANDERSON, 

june 9 2 No. #% Bowery, New York. 


SOUTH BOSTON IRON COMPANY. 


CYRUS ALGER AND OTHERS, PROPRIETORS. 


A variety of 
IRON CASTINGS 


Constantly on Hand. 


OFFICE, FOUNDRY, 
No. 2 Cestmat Soutn Boston. 


jane 


MONEY MADE QUICKLY. 

HERE is great co nplaint among 5 oung men that they 
cannot = employment that will remunerate them 
for their ‘o such, the subsember would call at- 
tention to a safe, pleasant and very profitable business, 
by which, without any risk, the capital invested can be 
doubled every three months, and by a little extra exertion 
every two months. Agents are wanted in every city and 
town in the Union—you eannot overstock the market, for 
there is always a ready sale. Circulars containing a full 
and accurate description of the business, and all matters 
pertaining thereto, will be sent free of expense to any 

address, on application by letter or otherwise to 

SAMUEL SWAN, 
june 16 3m _ Atlanta, Ga, or Montgomery, Ala. 


© NERVOUS SUFFERERS,—A retired Clergy- 
man, restored to health in a few days after many 
years of great nervous suffering, is anxious to make known 
the means of cure. Will send(free) the prescription used. 
Direct, the Kev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, No. 59 Fulton St , 
Brooklyn, New York. 2t june 16 


FIRE WORKS! FIREWORKS! 


SANDERSON & LANERGAN, 
PYROTECHNISTS TO THE CITY OF BO&TON. 
Large or Small Exhibitions of Fine Works, in Fanciful, 
Local and Patriotic Designs, at short notice. Orders 
addressed to HOLDEN & CUTTER, Sole Agents, 156 and 

17 Kilby Street, Boston. . 
Laboratories—East Cambridge and South Reading. 
Mass. june 9 


MODEL MELODEONS! 
ye MELODEONS are recommended as superior to all 
others by the best musicians and organists« in the coun- 

try. Prices—#60, $76, #100. #120, $1356, #150 and #175 

{> Circulars containing a full description of the ‘‘ Mop- 
BL MELopgons,”’ will be sent to any post-office, on address- 
ing the un: » manufacturers, 
MASON & HAMLIN, 
mar2 tf Cambridge St., corner Charles, Boston. 


HURLEY'S CELEBRATED SARSAPARILLA. 


THE ONLY GENUINE AND RELIABLE EXTRACT IN AMEAICA, AND 
SURE CURE FOR 
YSPEPSIA, or Indigestion, Scrofula, or King’s 
Evil, Affections of the Bones. hy philis. Debility, Ha- 
bitual Costiveness, Erysipelas, —— Diseases. Liver 
Complaint, Piles, Female Irregulmities Fistula, Skin Dis- 
eases, Diseased Kidneys, and as a great and powerful Ton- 
ic, purifying the Blood, and in ting the entire system. 
The medicine, though pre at great expense, is nev- 
ertheless within the reach of poor as well as rich, and 
looked wu by the community as the greatest blessing 
ever con! on mankind. 
DR. T. A. HURLEY'S Manufactory, 
Corner of Seventh and Green Sts., Louisville, Kentucky. 
Aoent New Yorux—Mesers Schieffelin, Brothers & 


TaE 
SPORTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO 
or 
AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 


We have just published a tainin 
TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
of large quarto size. on the finest of paper, depicting 


Gunning, Fishing, and Hunting 


in this coun 
collection of waking of tales," 
dese 


of the periodical depots throughou » 
Newsmen should send in their orders at once, as this is 


For External and Internal Use. 


PALMER’S PATENT LEG received the Prize 
Medal at the WORLD'S GREAT EXHIBITION, in 
London, in 1851, and New York, in 1853, as the best 
in Europe or America—and is now manufactured at 
378 Broadway, New York. 376 Chestnut St., Phila., 
and Springfield, Mass..by PALMER & Co. im 


ADIES are requested to give DICK’S SPOOL 
COTTON a trial. Ask for it when shopping. 
ROBERT LOGAN & Co., 
june 9 3n 51 Dey Street. New York. 


] RANDIES, WINES AND TEAS.—A. H. BEAN, 
83 Pearl Street. New York, importer 14 years—sends 

pure goods to any part of the country for cash, at import- 

ing prices. Town agencies supplied. It june 23 


N ASSASOIT SALVE cures Piles. Burns, Scaids, 
Inflammations, ete. SULLIVAN BLACKING COM- 
PANY, Proprietors, 127 Congress St. tf june 16 


Have a Care for that cough. reader; you can cure it if 
youwill. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry has cured cases 
that seemed hopeless. Still it ie better to take it in sea- 
son. and not wait until your cough becomes dangerous. 


JOHN DICK & SONS’ SPOOL COTTON. 
UYERS please note it can be had of Ropert Locan & 
Co..51 Dey St.. New York; Buanaam Wetton & Co., 
96 Milk St , Boston; J. W. Farre.i, Chestnut St.. Phila- 
delphia; D. Mciuvaty, Baltimore; Stetimax Henrica & 
Co., 250 Market Street, Baltimore; D. H. Lonpow, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 3m june 9 


PYER’S HEALING EMRROCATION. 


100;10g 


AS A FAMILY MEDICINE, UNEQUALLED. 
LMOST miraculous are some of the cures effected by 
the use of Dyer's Emprocation. It cures 
Kheumatism, Cuts, Burne, Sprains, Neuralgia, Cholera 
Morbua, and all external and internal pains, rea-sickness, 
nausea,etc. Physicians prescribe and recommend it, and 
unexampled success attends it wherever introduced and 
used. For sale by the principal druggists in the United 
States, Canadas. ete. 
A. H. FLELD (successor to C. Dyer, Jr.), 
Imtf Sole Proprietor, Providence, R. T. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 

Since its commencement, on January 1, 1855, this pop- 
ular Monthly has run up to an unprecedented circulation, 
being positively 

, A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 


containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, ing more than any of the 23 magazines, and 
forming two vol ® year of six hundred pages each, or 
twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Bat.ov’s Dottarn Montuty is printed with new type, 
a fine white paper, and its matter is carefully com- 
plied and arranged fy the hands of the editor and proprie- 
tor, who has been known to the public as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


may 26 


TALES, 
SKETCHES, 
MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 


WIT AND HUMOR, 


from the best and most popular writers of the country. 


times, of peace and war. o d impr 
occurring in either hemisphere, forming an le com- 
panion for a leisure moment or + anywhere, at home 
or ber being i in itself. 


ear; or any 
person sending us sixteen subscribers receive the 
seventeenth copy gratis. 

M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston. 


HPlag of our Anion. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


10 


Any person sending us sizteen subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Tux Fiag or oun Union, and one copy of 
Batiou's $4 00 per annum. Published every 
Satuapay, by M. M. BALLOU, 


Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, 
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G. M. Thacher, Eaq., 
David Dyer, Eeq. 
Family should get box of WILSON’S PER- 
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BY MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER LAING. I 
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lvol., I2mo., Extra Red and Blue Muslin. Gilt. $125. | they stand NEWS, 
Piano Forte, constructed upon an entire new principle— | Co, and druggists generally throughout the United States 
the base strings being «/-rated above the others, and run- and Canads. Price, $1 per bottle ; six bottles for $6. 
may 12 eoply : 
ia ben ‘iustrations of the follies of a fashionabie city life, 
= (eseription of good and evil natures, in all the vari- 
Cannot be excelled. The gentie heroine, Amy, is o 
— of patience and virtue. persecuted by the evil gevius 
life. the villain Staunton. The book will be read 
it ae ity; and none who commence it will desire to lay f 
Profit to all readers. CHARLES H. DAVIS, 
00 the ell be sent to any part of the Union, postpaid, 
eeelptofthe money orstampa. 2 
O8 AND MELODEONS TO LET. Board of Investment.—The Provident, James W. Con- 
"TEE subscriber has on hand a large Stock of Ptano | verse, Chester Guild, Frederick 0. Prince, Gilman 8. Low. li form also an admirable work for those w ye i — a 
Incorporated by the legislature, receives deposites from precedented low price of 
every State im the Union, and pays five per cent. semi- TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! ee 
anpual interest on sums of three dollars and upwards. 1 subscriber, ome year,.................-. 3&0 
mene re the usual interest on. th poate to the atv pete pen, 4 subscribers, 00 
Sate -*. received from five cents shall receive copy at once. It will also be for sale at all 15 00 
Rh CHAMBERLAIN EAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, in great variety, Or and cheapness, and we print but » " 
» 280 Wasaineton Stace, sale at 60 and 62 Cornhill, Boston, b edition. M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
Matton, juve ERICK PARKER Corner of Tremont and Bromfleld Sts., Boston. 
6 my REDDER & Co. and Sts., 


STEAM SCREW TENDERS, ROYAL NAVY. 


ENGLISH LIGHT DRAFT SCREW GUNBOAT TENDERS. | ter guns. Their comnlement of officers, men, marines and boys | ering only one-sixth of the area of the ancient city, and only inter- 
Several of these vessels, built as tenders to ships of heavy is 24. They are wick d-looking and saucy little craft. esting from the associations and memories that yet cling to it 
draught, have recently been built in England, and are now attached | +.-2+ The Orontes (Aaszy) yet flows its mouldering walls, but the 
to the Baltic fleet. Their draft of water is only six feet. They | ANTIOCH. antes it once reflected in its m are no more. Here and 
are about 105 feet long, and are propelled by engines of 60 horses We present herewith a new view of this renowned city of the rere a Turkish minaret glitters against the horizon, but its mag: 
power, their armament consisting of two of the long range Lancas- | East, once the residence of the sovereigns of Syria, but now cov- | nificent baths, its theatres and circus have all crumbled into dust. 
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